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RACTICAL CHEMISTRY. — University 
P Couteae, Loxpox,.—Professor, Mr. FOWNES, F.R.S.—In- 
seructi in Analytical Chemistry.—The Council, considering the 
ean importance of chemical science in its relations to agri- 
culture. nf anufactures, and medicine, and with a view to a more 
ied course of laboratory instruction, have instituted a distinct 
~ rahi of Practical Chemistry, and have commenced the 
ofa spacious Laboratory, withcomplete arrangements for 
erection it of all branches of chemical investigation, more espe- 
the pumganic research, by the senior pupils, and for the instruc- 
tion in elementary analysis of those less advance 
The La! 


vill be open daily, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.v., from the 

ee oan ae as the Laboratory shall be completed, 

wil the end ‘of July, with a short recess at Christmas and Easter. 
ee, 35 guineas, exclusive of the expense of materials, &c. 

"The oratory will be under the joint superintendence and 

jirection of the Professor of Chemistry, Mr. Graham, and of Pro- 


‘ownes. eS 2 
‘ill be also, as heretofore, a Summer Course of Practical 
ng It will be under the direction of Professor Fownes, 


= ‘t of about 40 Lessons, commencing in the first week in 
Me sther particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


ARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of Faculty of Arts. 
RICH WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August 4, 1845. 








TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
K MENT of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED 
SCIENCES, with a Special Course for ENGINEERING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, and MANUFACTURIN .—The CLASSES 
will be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, the lst of October next. 

The following are the subjects taught in this departinent :—The 
Elements of Mathematics, of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, of Manufacturing Art, and of Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Geometrical Drawing and Surveying, and Instruction in 

orkshop. 
Oe —~ enter as occasional students for any special Lectures 
a ent of the fees for that class only. A : 
further information may be obtained at the Secretary’s oflice. 
September, 1845. hk. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


7ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
\ MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSES of LECT U RES will be resumed oa WEDNESDAY, 
the Ist of October next. 
DIVINITY—The Rev. the Principal, and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
SAPREM ASICS Prone, the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. 3 





. J. 8. Brewer, % 
CLASSICS—Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, the 
Rev. J.S. Brewer, M.A 


ENGLISH LITERATURE—Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 


The Classes for private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
Modern Foreign Languages, under the direction of Professors 
MCaul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 
will also be re-opened at the same time. 

Chambers are provided for Matriculated Students desirous of 
residing in the College ; and some of the Professors and gentle- 
men connected with the College receive students into their houses. 

Further information may be obtained upon lication at the 

y's office, 
August, 1845. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
London ; under the direction of JOHN RYAN,L.L.D. M.D. 
and Professor BACH HOF FNER, Ph. D. M.A. The COURSE of 
CHEMICAL LECTURES and Practical Demonstrations for 
Medical and general Students, Agriculturists, &c. under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ryan, will commence on the 6th of October. 

The STEAM NAVIGATION CLASS for Naval Officers will 
meet on the 6th of October, at 12 o'clock a.m. 

The CLASS for KAILWAY ENGINE DRIVERS will open on 
the 8th of October, at 7 p.m. 

A Class for Instruction in MATHEMATICS is now forming, 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Hobson, B.A. 

A Syllabus may be had at the Institution. 

R. L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. — MEDICAL 
and SURGICAL SCHOOL. Session 1845-1846, Commencing 
on Wednesday, the ist of October. 

Introductory Lecture by Dr. George Gregory, at Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming students of St. Thomas's Hos 
pital are requested to produce testimonials as to moral character 
and general education, and are required to pay 40/. for the first 
year, the same for the second, and 10d for each succeeding year. 

Clinical clerks, clinical reporters, and surgeons’ dressers, will be 

from the students, without any additional fee. The 
dressers will be provided with rooms and commons free of expense 
during their weeks of attendance. 

Students whe are now pursuing their studies at the Tfospital will 
participate in these advantages, and will be required to pay in pro- 
portion to the sums they have already advanced. 

Students only requiring a limited course to complete their studies 
an make special entries for lectures or practice, as heretofore. 

Periodical examinations will take lace, in order to ascertain if 
tach student has duly availed himself of the advantages afforded ; 
and a testimonial will be given to each, according to his assiduity 
and sequirements. 
me certificates required by the University of London, College of 

hier College of Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries, 
ke be given for practice and lectures which have been attended. 
Dr r. Williams, Dr, Burton, Dr. Barker, Physicians ; Dr. Leeson, 
Gre Goolden, Dr. Risdon Bennett, Assistant Physicians; Mr. 
Trees Mr. South, Mr. Macmurdo, Surgeons; Mr. Solly, Mr. B. 

Chee Mr. F. le Gros Clark, Assistant Surgeons. 
jen Lectures will be given by the medical and surgical 
axjinical instructions will commence the first week in November, 

The continue till the end of April. 

The wards are visited daily at half-past twelve. 

Library, M icroscopical-room, and Botanic Gar- 


Museum, 
of persons who can be 











rn lat, open to the pupils, 
r recommended to receive pupils as 
cn, be obtained at the Medical Secretary’ 
toms *hristmas recess will commence December 24,and the Lec- 
4] be resumed January 2. The Winter Session will ter- 
Mr Wine ona the Samm r wr will compmnence Mav L 
: s en cer aD Cn » is 
rized to receive students, . . s. 


r , 
ROYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES of 
the EAR, Dran-street, Sono.—Mr. CURTIS will commence 
his next COU RSE of LECTURES on the ANATOMY, PHYsI0- 
LOGY, and PATHOLOGY of the EAR, on WEDNESDAY Oc- 
tober 1.—For particulars apply to Mr. Curtis, at his own house, 
No. 2, Soho-square. 


A RTICLED PUPIL.—An Artist, employed in 

a branch of ENGRAVING, is in WANT ofa PUPIL, A 
premium required.—F or particulars apply to Mr. Weld, Tailor, 13, 
“oley-place. 


HEMISTRY.—A Provincia SurGron and 

AporHecary, who has devoted much of his time to Chemistry, 
theoretical and practical, would be glad to ENGAGE HIMSELF 
AS A LECTURER AT ANY MEDICAL SCHOOL or other 
Public Institution. The Advertiser would be willing to effect a 
transfer of his Practice, which is both extensive and respectable, 
in lieu of an appointment such as the above.—Address W. W., 
Mr. Morgan’s, 27, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


I 7 ENSINGTON HALL.—The friends of Educa- 
AN tion are invited to inspect the arrangements of an Esta- 
blishment in which an earnest attempt is made to educate, as well 
as to instruct, to impart useful knowledge and elegant accomplish- 
ments according to the most scientific systems, and to ney a 
deficiency so long deplored—a COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of school 
instruction, and at the same time toinsure the advantages of moral 
and religious culture. There are likewise ay ee y and junior 
departments for the acquisition of elementary nowledge upon an 
original and well-tried plan, which excludes the dangerous excite- 
ment of competition, or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
private pupils are received as parlour boarders, with the privilege 
of attending the lectures, soirées, and conversational meetings 
which are provided for the improvement and recreation of the 
senior classes, 
Kensington Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 


FEPUCATION.— at a long-established School for 
4 a limited number of Young Gentlemen, who are soundly pre- 
ared for ¢ ial and professional pursuits, a few VACAN- 
‘LES now occur, through the removal of pupils to King’s College 
and Woolwich. The moral and religious culture of the mind 
claims the unwearied supervision of the Principal, who is a gradu- 
ate of great experience. The mansion, conveniently adapted for 
academical Purposes, is situate in Surrey, within an hour’s drive 
from London. ‘here is a distinct preparatory department for a 
few pupils of tender age. Terms, which are as moderate as com- 
patible with a liberal education and generous treatment, may be 
obtained on application, post paid, to A. Z., care of Mr. Molini, 17, 

King William-street, West Strand. 
No. CLXVIL~— 


‘DINBURGH REVIEW, 
ApvertiseMeNts for insertion in No. 166 of The Edinburgh 

















4 
Bu 
Review, must be sent to the Publishers’, in Paternoster-row, by 
Wednesday next ; and Biuts by Friday next. 

YHEAP BOOKS.—Just published, E. & J. 

/ HOWARD'S CATALOGUE of NEW and OLD BOOKS in 
Divinity, Voyages and Travels, General History, &c., now on Sale 
at 33, Gray's Inn-lane, nearly opposite to Gray's Inn Gate. : 

Gentlemen, in town or country, eben | 5. & J. H. with their 
address, can have the above gratis (postage free). 


Just published, 

~ MAYNARDS MATHEMATICAL and 
J. PHILOSOPHICAL CATALOGUE of Scientific Tracts, 
which may be had gratis, by application, at No. 8, Earl’s-court, 
Leicester-square, London ; or may be transmitted by post on for- 
warding 4 penny postage stamps. The works in this Catalogue 
comprise the collections of the three following eminent personages, 
deceased : His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, London ; Francis Baily, Esq. V.P?.R.A.S. 
&e. &c, ; and Thomas Henderson, Esq. F.R.A.S. London, and the 
Observatory, Edinburgh. This collection containg the lucubra- 
tions of the greatest Mathematicians throughout Europe, in which 
will be found scientific works of rare occurrence from an early 
period of printing to the present time. 


MPORTANT to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS.—Messrs. REEVE, BROTHERS, beg to announce 
that they are now ready to print Works with Lithographic Chalk 
Drawings, either plain or coloured, incorporated in any order with 
Letter-press after the manner of Woodcuts. The advantages are 
manifest :—the most delicately shaded illustrations may be intro- 
duced, in works of moderate number, at little more than half the 
price of woodcuts ; superior drawings. with the same convenience 
of arrangement, at less cost. 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
For examples, see Cox’s Memoir on * Amputation of the Thigh 
at the Hip-joint,’ to be published in a few days. 
CAUTION, 
THE OBSERVATEUR FRAN CAIS (French 
Newspaper), published every Saturday “in London, 344, 
Strand, and in a few weeks, 67, Strand. In consequence of a pur- 
chase from MM. Paulin Lheureux & Co. Booksellers aud Publish- 
ers in Paris, the Onservateur Fraycais ALONE can publish 
legally the * Juif Errant,’ and * L’Histoire du Consulat et de [im- 
pire, with the privilege to circulate in France, in the Colonies, 
and in all countries where the reproduction of French books is 
prohibited. To comply with the numerous demands of subscribers, 
the * Observatéur Francais’ has just reprinted the ‘Juif Errant, 
which is furnished at 60 per cent. cheaper than it can be obtained 
in any other form. The Proprietor, therefore, is now enabled to 
supply the demands of the public and the trade without delay. 
Each Number, price Sixpence, contains, in 48 columns, more than 
a volume, and the price for the ENTIRE work is Six SHILLINGS. 
The ‘ Observateur Frangais’ will reprint all Works of high in- 
terest published in France. 


TO COLLECTORS OF DRAWINGS AND PRINTS, 


& W. VOKINS, Carvers and Gilders to his 
© . late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, beg respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their IMPROVED 
STANDARD FOLIO FRAMES, tocontain anumber of Drawings 
or Prints, making one frame answer the purpose of many ; super- 
seding the use of a portfolio, with the advan of showing each 
work of art framed and glazed, and placed at any angle. Applicable 

to the series of Etchings distributed by the Art Union of 




















London.—To be seen at theiy Manufactory, 5, J ohn-street, Oxford- 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Forerien and GrEnERAL 


¥ ¢ AceEnt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, ; and also 
to forward Effects to all gates of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and prom ptitude, and on terms that will insure 
im future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
rE and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
ewry. 


( IRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpow. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 104 and upwards), free of expense, an 

LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the principal cities and 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


| OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERs and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller’s, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that pursuant to the 

Deed of Settlement an ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
ofthe Proprietors of ten or more shares will be held at the office of 
the Company, No, 3, The Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
on Friday, the 3rd day of October next, at 12 o'clock for 1 o'clock 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Accounts of the Company, 
and of Electing Four Directors in the room of Walter Anderson 
Peacock, ae. Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq. M.P., Charles Thomas 
Holcombe, Esq., and Lieutenant-General Sir John Wilson, K.C.B., 
and One Auditor in the room of Christopher James Campbell, Esq. 
who go out by rotation, but who are eligible to be re-clecte: 

: ENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 
Eagle Life-office, 3, The Crescent, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, September 3, 1845. 

By abye-law no person can be a candidate for the Office of Director 
or Auditor unless he shall give notice thereof in writing to the 
Actuary 14 days at the least previous to the General Meeting. 


> ye 
\ INERAL SPA OF BATH. 
4 These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 
roperties of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
many. any distinguished physicians and surgeons have tes- 
tified to their great efficacy in numerous organic and other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-increasing 
number of invalids who resort to them with signal benefit. Bath 
is now reached from London (vid Great Western Railway) in less 
than three hours; and as a place of residence, offers singular 
attractions to the invalid. Printed particulars, containing a list 
of the complaints for which the Bath waters are most beneficial, 
with every information, supplied gratis on application. 

















curative 








essrs. Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 
B = DP F EAT HERS 

. Poultry, 1s. per Ib. 
Irish grey goose, per lb. ..1s. 6d. | Irish white goose, per Ib...29. Od. 
SEU cntdisntnidhine cent coud MEE pedieuinesaspeocanined 2s. 6d, 
Best Foreign ditto........2s. 0d. | Best Dantzic.............. 2s, 10d, 
Warranted sweet and free from dust. 


List of every description of Bedding, containing weights, sizes, 
and prices, sent free by post, on application to REAL & SON, 
Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham- 
court-road, opposite the Chapel. 





Now ready, in 12mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Viscount Morpeth, 
QTRAY THOUGHTS, in PROSE and VERSE, 

Ko By E. J. HYTCHE. 
London: Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 
KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
" This day, 
GPENSER AND HIS POETRY. 
\ By GEORGE L. CRAIK, M.A. 
In Three Volumes. 
VOLUME IL. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
The following Periodical Works, for Octoper, 1845, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co, 
TTHE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
Part IX. Price 1s, 

OLD ENGLAND, Part XXII. with a Coloured Engraving 
of Whitehall ‘= price ls, €¢. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, at 3¢. The Coloured Engraving, as a Supplementary 
Number, price 6¢, 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part IX. 
price Is, 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part VII. First half, price 9d. 

sas PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LVIL of the NewSeries, 
price 6d, 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SIIAKSPERE, 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. Part XVIL 

THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. X., 
1s. sewed, and Is, €d, in cloth, To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Volumes, 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Parr XI. Ancient Greece, 2*,—Modern 
Greece, 2*.—World on Mercator’s Projection, 2.—Environs of Lon- 

on,1. Price 5s, coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. Any of the Society's 
Maps may be had separately, price ¢, plain, and $d. coloured, 

* The map of Turkey, south, and Kingdom of Greece, north ; 
and that of Southern Greece, ancient, with the Morea and Crete, 

ave been corrected and re-engraved for the present issue. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of BRITISH 
WORTHIES, may be had elegantly bound in double Volumes, 





First half, 





street, London, 





gilt edges, price 3s. each, 
| 22, Ludgate-street, Sept, 25, 1845, 
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JRUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY... Established Jennery.. 1819, - 

wered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 ic aria. cap. 5 
Bitice, No. 10, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS. 

Board of. Directors. 
John Elliot Dyshwater ethane, Esq., Chairman. 

John Rivett Carnac, Ee William Sargent, Esq. 
arenth ed Lene ‘Esa. Frederick Silver, Esq. 

i 4. John Stewart, Esq. 





ho Han George J. Sulivan, Esq. 
William P. phy John Thoyts, Esq. 
. -Biacdousall Esq. 


mas Thomson, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 


setabtie received additional 


This ‘old ‘established Society has recently rec 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and a ffords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premiums are pooused year! Ye aa y,or quarterly, or 





oe athinds of the ‘profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for Wh ment of the policies of all insurers. 

THE L T BO INUS under this provision was declared on 
the 27th “t , a, 1845, being an additional bonus of 10 per cent. 
on all the premiums paid & the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of life, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, 

hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. _ 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
oo Aga o offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
FITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
ane the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

An ipmole guaranteed Copital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually ing from fully sufficient to afford 
complete securit 

CRE SDIT.—Credit iven to Members for balf the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 

Loans granted on assurances being effected. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 

utual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a “full participation in the Profits. 


Extract from the Reduced —_ at Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNUAL “PREMIU M. 











*|_One Year, {Seven Years. Whole Life. 
20 F109 £4116 £113 11 
30 129 13 3 221 
4a | 156 .78 216 4 
50 | 115 9 216 4111 
60 | 335 317 0 68 3 
Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. — 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Lombard-street, ed a, Charing-cross, London.— 








Established 1797. Dir 
Matthias Attwood, Es MP. “Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
illiam Cotton, Esq. 7 RS. R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J. Putty Muspratt, Es 
William Davis, fea. George Shum Storey, “Tie. 
Richard Fuller, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esa. “Si.D. F-R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditor: 
Emanuel Goodhar}. Esq. | ‘Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. 


an Periodical Voluation of the Policies ctiveted with this 
URN SYSTEM will be made after the 
sn of July, 1847, w equitable iorciaaen of the surplus 
Towed prt will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that dat 
The peculiar. feature | in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to parti- 
cipe ate in the surplus he has assisted to creat 
he general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
sprmrences may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 
— stems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample 
Security arising from the large accumulations of the Company 
invested in the Government Funds, and the unlimited respon- 
sibility of its Proprietary. 
ospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and means Town in the Kingdom. 


- TUCKER, Secretary. 
GUARD AN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
the ol eg | A pk Rees street, at the Entrance of 
Directors. 


John Labouchere, Esq. Chairman. 

n _ — Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

en ulse nerens, Esq. George Lyall, Esq. M.P. 
Joh ow. Buckle, Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyk John Martin, E ay M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Dike. is. Bart. | Rowland Mitche! ll, Esq. 
ome Hankey J jun. Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 

ohn vey, ames Morris, ai 
George Johnetone, Esq. Feary R. Reynolds, jun. Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, jun. Esq. age Tulloch, Esq. 





Audi 
A. W. Robarts, Es: "Hie Sykes Thornton, E 
Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. Honty eceren: = “ieediaeie 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, a Bonus was declared in June 
1829, exceeding One per Cent. per Annum on the Sums insured, 
on an average of the different Ages ; and two subsequent divi- 
sions of nearly equal amounts were made up to Christmas 
1835 and Christmas 1342, On an average of the three divisions 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the several Policies at the 
end of every seven years amounted to about 27 per Cent. on the 
total Premiums paid thereon during those seven years, and 
the whole amount * Bonuses allotted at the three Septennial 
divisions exceede . 

S granted on mia fe Policies tothe extent of their values, 
Provided such values be not under 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was declared 
° the 4th of June, upon the Premiums received on all Policies 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas 1844, and the 
same is now in course of payment daily ie and Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock, at the Head 

ce ; and also by the Agents in the Country Districts. 
Notice is hereby given, That Deserences which expire at 
ichaelmas must be renewed within fifteen da sat this Office ; 
or with the Company's Agents througbout the om, other- 
wise they become void, 0. KEYS, Secretary, 





BLUNT'S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

a pocket vol, neatly printed, price 5s. bound in cloth, z 

of the REFORMATION in | 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John’s | 
the eighth edition, Corrected, forming a's | 


SKETCH 


A 


College, Cambridge. 





day, 2nd edit edition 8vo, 122, 

| THE LIFE. of LORD H 
mander of the Forces. B 

pre at y the Rey. EDW IN 


HILL, G.c 
r, Albemarle-street. 





.B., late Co 
SYDNEY, Ay, 


Just 1 ick 0 

of the Family Libra | 5) ? be 

he Remeseticn ix. is one of the most remarkable events in our P RINCIPL OF HI ST OR y, 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for ‘Autt By L. R a eS D DE VERICOUR, 
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& &_Notio es of New Publications. 

9.—Catholic Monthly Correspondence and Intelligence. 

London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 

Cumming, Dublin ; Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool, 
and all Booksellers. 


( ‘{EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by Ne are RT A. A BECKETT. Price ls, 
(OCTOBER), contains :— 

Oddities from the’ Rhine. One Illustration. 

Never trust to Outward Appearances. One Illustration. 

The Hermit of Vauxhall. By the Editor. One Llustration. 

Poetical Invitations. One Lllustration. 

A Legend of the Rhine. Two Illustrations. 

Visit to London in me Autumn of 1545, Two Illustrations, 

The Unlucky Questio 

Another Word about Play- -orders, 










Illustrated with a s anal. aed Engravin 
RETURN onen A DELI L TRIP ON THE 
ENT.—*S t PRANS SIT.” 


“a GEORGE Cn a IKSHANK. 


_landen: published at the Office of the Table-Book, 92, Pleet- 
stree 


I )OUGLAS JERROLD’'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No, X. (OCTOBER) contains :-— 

St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor. 

Serving the People. 

Philosopher Married. 

Cromwell in the Shades, 

Englishmen in Prussia, No, 3.—Secret Policies—The Bureaucrats. 

Confessions of a Quack. 

A Righte Goode Fellowe. 

The Egotism of Aristocracy. 

The Masquerade of Life. 

The Hedgehog Letters. 

History for Young England, ‘. hap 7.—Early English Churchmen. 

Reviews of New Books, & 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN ‘seems ON STEEL, BY LEECH, 

Vol. L., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. is now ready, 

London: published for the Proprietors of Punch, at the Punch 

Office, 92, Fleet-street. 








nN" published, price 6s. 
HE DU BLIN REVIEW. No, XXXVII, 
SEPTEMBER, 1845. 
Contents: 
1. The Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland. 
P richard’s Natural History of Man. 
ore enaens and Speculations. 
Hawkstor 
Ancient Trish pemieices Schools. 
Egypt and Mehemet Ali. 
Mary, Queen of Sota 
s&. The Reformation in Sweden.—Gustayus Wasa. 
9%. Palwographia Se 
10. Notices of Books. 


London: published by Thomas Ric hardson & Son, 172, Fleet- 
street ; Dublin: 16, Dawson-street, and Derb 
| Dublin : J, Cumming.—Edinburgh : W. Tait.—Liverpool : Rock- 
iff & Son.— Manchester: R. Lynch.—Birmingham : 5, Congreve- 
street, M. Maher; 1, New-street, R. Nichols. —York : C. Crosbaw.— 
| Bristol, 3, 6 ollege- -place : John Sullivan.— Leeds: 59, Bri te, C. 
| Croshaw.—New York, 108, Nassau-street : Messrs. Casserly & Sons. 
| — Philadelphia, 104, South Third-street: W. J. Cunningham.— 
3oston : P. Donohoe.—Nova Scotia. Halifax : G. pononte ydney, 
| Weekly Register Office: W. A. Dune: an.—Cale itta: P. 8. D. 
| rio & Co.—Ceylon, Colombo : G. E. Phelius.— ae 24, Rue Bt. 
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Guillaume, Faubourg St. Germain. — Brussels, 73, Sonate e de la 
Cour: Browne.—New Brunswick, St. John’s : Doherty & cTavish. 
—Newfoundland, St. John’s: J. Byrne, also by McCoubrey, Bro- 
thers. 
| 





cy No. 38 will be published in hres 
Now ready, price 1s, 
Quarterly Part of the Catholic W eekly Instructor 


for September. 1845. 





} 

‘ LECTURES ON INSANITY, BY DR, CONOLLY, 
| 
| 


On Saturday, the 4th of October, will be published in 

THE LANCET, the First of a course of CLI- 
NICAL LECTURES on the Causes, Forms and Treatment 

of INSANITY, delivered in the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, at 
Hanwell, by JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., Physician to the Asylum. 
These La ectures have been prepared expressly for publication in 
‘Tae Lancet, and will be printed in that journal under the im- 
mediate revision of Dr. Conolly. The Course will comprehend the 
subjects of Mania. acute and chronic— Melancholia — Various 
degrees of Imb: cility—Senile Insanity—Idiocy—Insanity compli- 
} cated with E pilepsy—Insanity complicated with Paralysis—Puer- 





of the Seven missing Books of Galen’s principal anato- | pers al Insanity— with Observations on the General Prognosis in 


~ases of Insanity, and the question of Kemoval from Home; and 


XI. Notices of recent publications : — Cookesley’s Pindar—De Ke marks onthe Construction and General Manag ement of Asylums 
Jongh’s Pindarica-—Dr. Jarvis’s Chronologie al Intro- | for the Reception = Treatment of Insane Persons. 


duction to the History of the Church—Howes's Transla- Price 6d. Stamped, (for Post) 7¢. 
tion of Horace. London : Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
XI. Lists of recent it Philologieal Publications. Order *Tuz Lancet’ of any Bookseller or Newsyender in Town 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready. 


i. 
A THIRD EDITION of the CRES- 
CENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


Il. 


Vou. IV. of the NELSON LETTERS 
and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, 
G.C.M.G. &e. 


It 
oO» oma r 
Vou. V. of M. THIERS HISTORY 
of the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. Translated by D. 
FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. With the Sanction and Ap- 
proval of the Author. 8vo. 5s. 


Iv. 

The MASTER PASSION, and other 
Tales and Sketches. By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
Esq., Author of ‘ Highways and Byways.’ 3 vols. 


The ATTRACTIVE MAN: 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 3 vols. (Just ieady.) 


A Novet. 


vi. 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S 
MEMOIRS, 
RELATED BY HERSELF. 
3 vols. with Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. bound. 


vil. 


7TrT , 
LOVE AND MESMERISM. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq, Avtuor oF ‘ BRAMBLETYE 
Hiouss,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes are full of interest and beauty. ‘I. 
charming tale of Venice during the first campaign of Bon 
Italy. Amelia Lamedany, its heroine, is one of the loveliest and 
most graceful of all Mr. Smith’s creations. The characters are 
greatly varied and ably sustained throughout. * Mesmerism’ is a 
of altogether a different class. Bordering on the super- 
natural, it is exc eedingly curious in its construction, excites an in- 
tense and thrilling interest, and with much of admirable moral it 
hrows much light upon the obscure, and, as yet, little understood 
subject of animal maguetigia.”— Naval and Military Gazette, 








Vill. 

A SECOND EDITION 
LATIONS of SPAIN in 1845. 
2 vols. price 21s. bound. 

This new edition has been entirely revised and enlarged, and the 
history of events brought down to the present momeut. 1t con- 


tains, also, au accurate analysis of the refurm in the constitution 
just promulgated. 


of REVE- 


By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 


Ix. 
A STORY OF A 
ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


“The scenes, characters, incidents, and modes of social life pour- 
trayed in the * Royal Favourite’ are strictly of the present Gey; 
chosen with that infallible tact and intuitive perception of wh: ate 
ever is characteristic ; depicted with that finesse, which are the 
marking intellectual features of its author; and that case, grace, 
and buoyancy of style, that wealth of wit and humour, and that 
unsurpassed nowledge of the manners of the time, which were 
probably never combined in an equal degree in any oue writer.”"— 
Court Journal. 


x. 
COUNT KONIGSMARK. 
AN Historica Nove. 
By Capt. FREDERICK CITAMIER, R.N 


“Count Konigsmark was one of the most remarkat 
of a wild and adventurous age. His extraordinary career in many 
quarters of the globe i is traced by Captain Chamier with a vigorous 
hand, and the interest of the reader is never suffered to flag for a 
moment, as the hero rushes from peril to peril in love and war. 
His indomitable bravery throughout, which made him so success- 
ful in his amours, furnishes new and curious matter for every 
chapter.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


3 vols. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 
ordinary volumes), with New Engravings of the Arms, 
&c. price 38s. bound, 

BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION FOR 1845, 
Materially Improved throughout, from the Personal Com- 
munications of the Nobility, &c. 

AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 


Also, now ready, 
BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
LANDED GENTRY. 
Parts L, I., and III. price 10s. 6d. each. 
The Fourth and concluding Part is in the Press. 
Henny Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


NEW WORKS 


to be published in 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 





1. 
THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR and 


DIARY for 1546, containing 12 pages of fuc-simife from the C: - _a- 
dar of the rich MSS.* Hours’ of the Duke of Anjou, styled King 
of Sicily and Jerusalem ; also 4 pages of Diary, each iiaminated 
with an elaborate Border. taken froin the same MS. ; and An Ilu- 
minated Title. The binding designed from the frame-work of one 

of the miniature pictures of the same MS. Imperial Svo, 42s, in 
emblazoned binding. 


Ht. 
POETRY and PAINTING. LYRICS of 
the HEART, and OTHER POEMS. By ALARIC A. WATTS, 
lilustrated by a series of Engravings from the most celebrated 


Art. Square crown Svo. uniform with Rogers's * Italy’ and‘ Poenis,’ 
2ls,; proof impressions, 3/. 3s, 


Iv. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. Illustrated by Engravings on 
ood, from Designs by the Etching Club. Squave crewn Svo. uni 
form with Thomson's Seaso ms, 2is,; or 3€s, bound in morocco by 

fayday. 


ON THE DOMESTICATED 


nal Form ; 
University of Edinburgh ; 
8vo. with numerous Engrayings on Wood, 


Construction. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and’ Pr: po- 
sals for their Prevention. By ROBT. RITCHIE, Esq. feap. svo, 


The ZOOLOGY of the ENGLISH POETS, 
corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. Ly the Re 

. H. NEWELL, Rector of Little Hormead. Feap. sve. with 
L ngravings on Wood 


ARDS, and FARMERS, in 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, Practical Trigonometry, 
Geometry, Mechanics, 

With Examples showing their Applications to Horticultural and 

&ce. With Portrait of Mr. Loudon ; and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 


I. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Dowager Lady Lyttleton. 
The MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER: 
a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully aeons 


from the English Poets of the XIXth Century. By Mrs. PAL- 
LISE 12m. 6s, bound 


II. 
GREAT DATES; or, a Short and Sufficient 
Chronology for the use of Schvols, accompanied by a Series of Easy 
Rhymes to assist the Memory. Compiled for the use of the Colle. 
giate Schools, Liverpool, Square lZmo. 


_ The NEW SPEAKER and HOLIDAY 
TASK-BOOK. Selected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English 
Writers: s— pemouinencs, Thucydides, Hower, Sophocles, — 

Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, Shakspeare, Milton, Burke, Bacon, &e. 
By the Kev. W. SEWEL L, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford, 12mo, 





lv. 
FASCICULUS PRIMUS HISTORIE BRITANNICA. 
The FIRST CHAPTER of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY ; or, Selections from the Writings of Cwsar and Tacitus, 
illustrative of the Karly History of Britain. With Notes for the 
se of Schools. By WILLIAM DRAKE, M.A., Second Master 
of Coventry Free School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. i2mo. 
v. 
QUESTIONS ON WORDSWORTH'’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the 
GRACA, GRAMMATICH RUDIMENTA. In usum Scholarum, 


By CHARLES ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo. 


A GRAMMAR of ‘the GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By BEC M.D. Edited by BERNHERD 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, ANNUALS ror 1846, 
PRESENTS 


works of Modern Painters, execnted in the most finished style of | 


ISLANDS: comprehending the Natural and Economical History of Specics and Breeds ; 
and Observations on the Principles and Practice of breeding 
Author of ‘ Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ ‘ 


Il. | 
RAILWAYS: their Rise, Progress, and 





BECKER, Sod Euition, eae improved. 12mo. 6 


AND BOOKS pop 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. 
Imperial 8vo. with 160 Designs engraved on Steel, 37. 2s.; or with Proof setae 61. 6s. 


THE ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Seri 
4 Lyi from the Persian Vocta. By Miss LOUIS4 
UART STELLO, Author of Specimens a 


8 of th 
re * tersaind he Long Svo. with Borders printed in Ge feanty cay 


THE PARABLES. OUR LORD, 


IMuminated, with approy richly 


e Borders, printed in Co! 

Black and Gold: with a 1 ign fron — o the slate i “ 
Engravers. Feap. svo, uniform in size with the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ 2!s, in a new and characteristic binding ; or 30s, bow din 
moroceo, by Hayday. ; ‘i 


vil. 


The MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUICCIAR. 
DINI, the Historian. Trauslated by EMMA MARTIN. With 
Notes and Parallel P assages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lotd 

acon, Pascal, Rochetaucault, Montesquieu , Burke, Prince Tal 
rand, Guizot,’and others, With a s! cetch of the Author's Life 
Square feap. svo. 


2. WORKS rn CoE As, LITERATURE. 


“ANIMALS OF THE BRITisu 
the Description of the Properties of Exter- 
By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. Prof. of Agriculture in the 
On Landed Property and the Management of Estates, &¢., 


Iv. 
STABLE-TALKE, and TABLE-TALEK ; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen, By MARKY HIikoy ER Sv. 


THE BIBLE, the KORAN, and the TAL- 
| MUD; or, Biblical Legends ihe Mahoinets ans and Hebrews, 
| from Arabic and Hebrew Sc =, By Dr. WEIL, of Heideldery. 
| Trans slated, with Notes, by the Rev. H. DOUGLAS, A.M. Beap.svo. 


vi. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION for Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stew- 


Architectural Drawing, 
Levelling. And Isometrical Projection 
Tlanning "and Mapping, and Perspective: 

Agricultural Purposes. By the late J. C. LOUDON, F.LS. HS. 

Svo. with Engravings on Wood. 


| Land- a eee ing, 


3. SCHOOL-BOOKS, anp W ORKS ADAPTED ror COLLEGES axp 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 


Vil. 

The LADIES’ COMPLETE ARITHME. 
TICIAN ; or, Conyersatio wal Arithmetic. For the use of Fami- 
S In which much useful and interesting 
inforination on Science and General Knowledge is combined with 
an easy Introduce’ tion to a thorouch knowledge of Arithmetic. by 
Mrs. HE NRY AYERS. Second Edition. 1l2mo. 

*3%* A KEY to the above is also preparing for publication, 


Vill. 
CLASSICAL WORKS 
Hitherto published by Mx. Prirstiey, High Holborn, now 
published by Assignment 7 Mexsxs. LoNGMAN AND Co. 


c. JULII CSARIS COMMENTARII de 
BELLO GAL L100, ex recensione FRANCISCI OU DEN DORF A 
ith Explanatory Notes, and Historical, Geographical, and Arch 
wological ludexes, By Dr. —_ New Edition. 12mo. 4s. #. 





Cc. CRISPI SALLUSTII OPERA. With an 
English Commentary ; and Geographical and Historical Indexes. 
By Dr. ANTHON. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES 
SELECT, ex recensione JO. AUG. ERNESTI. W ith oe 
lish Commentary; and Historical, Geographical, - Leg: 
dexes. By Dr. ANTHON, New Edition 12mo. 


P. TERENTII AFRI COMCDIA SEX, 
ex Editione TH. FRID. GOD. REINHARD’. W ith Exp hor 
tory — s. » by D. B, MICKIE, L.L.b, New Edition. lime. 
trait, 9 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
LISH COMEVEES ION. By K. G. PARKER, A.M. 
* Progressive Exercises in English Grammar, 0 
cises in Rhetorical Reading, &e. Mth Edition. 


in ENG- 
vines © of 





Prog) 
12mo, 1s, 6d, 








London: Lonamay, Browy, GREEN, and Lonomans, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1845. 


LONDON, 





REVIEWS 
of Napoleon: an Historical Menoir. 
4 Ae J. Mitchell, H.P., author of 
‘The Life of Wallenstein,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Nickisson. : : 
Mccu as has been written about Napoleon 
Bonaparte, it may be doubted whether his cha- 
acter has yet been faithfully drawn. T hey have 
lived too near. his time to take a calm view of 
jis lineaments and dimensions. Dazzled by the 
glendour of his successes, one party has placed 
himabove every general and potentate of ancient 
ormodern times,—as something like an incarna- 
tion of genius, in the highest and most universal 
sense of the word. Another, but much the 
jess numerous, has depreciated him so far as to 
ink him to a level with ordinary military ad- 
veuturers,—the creature of his times—one whom 
circumstances alone, and a certain tact in turn- 
ing them to advantage, raised above his fellows. 
Few—very few—are the writers who have been 
winfluenced by partialities or enmities of some 
kind, and fewer still who have ‘ino te to 
estimate his general character from nis particular 
qualities. To condemn or to praise in the gross, 
has been a shorter and less troublesome mode 
of dealing with him. They have uniformly 
represented him as above or below humanity— 
as a demi-god, or acharlatan. Both opinions 
are offensive to the common judgment of man- 
kind—in fact, insults to common sense. If 
Napoleon had no superior — of any kind, 
how came he to reach a height of fame and 
power unattained by any other man of his age? 
If onthe other hand, he had all the transcendent 
genius ascribed to him by his professed idolaters, 
howcame he to fall solow? At the sight of two ex- 
tremesso striking, so unexampled, every rational 
mind would infer, either that he had failings 
equally great with his lofty qualities, or that he 
was, inthe one case, the hero, in another the 
victim of circumstances of which no parallel is 
tobe found in the history of the world. A calm 
and close observer will, perhaps, find that both 
inferences are needful to help us to the truth. 
Col. Mitchell belongs to the depreciatory class 
of Bonaparte’s biographers. This he avows. 
He warns his readers not to expect “any repe- 
tition of the lofty praise so generally bestowed 
on the genius, talents, or the amiability even, of 
the late emperor of the French.” ‘ Historical 
romances,” in his favour, are to be found in “a 
thousand volumes,” and to them, the reader 
who is fond of romance may have recourse. 
“The avowed object’’ of the author “ is to dispel 
the many illusions excited by so many fables, 
and to place an historical character, divested of 
the false halo that events and party zeal have 
cast around it, on a fair pedestal of historical 
truth; which pedestal is a very humble foot- 
stool, so low that everybody must stoop to be- 
hold it. If the class in question were not on 
the increase, such a book as the one before us 
vould not attract our notice. But, independently 
of this consideration, Col. Mitchell endeavours 
‘ogive something like a reason for his dispa- 
tagement of Napoleon; and he, therefore, claims 
more respect than the blind herd of assailants. 
This ls particularly the case in the military por- 
tion of the work, where his positions are, in our 
opinion, frequently impregnable. More than 
once, Napoleon himself allowed that, as a 
general, he had committed grave errors. Indeed 
he Went so far as to say, that, prior to his exile, 
vhich afforded him so much leisure for studying 
the military commentators on the great wars of 
the age of Louis XIV., he had been ignorant of 
he scientific principles of the art—leaving us 





consequently to infer that his successes were 
owing not to his own merit so much as to 
the valour of his troops, and the support 
of his generals. But by such a confession he 
loses nothing:.on the contrary, he rises con- 
siderably in our estimation, as proving by it 
both his modesty, and his capability of forming 
a right estimate of the subject. Whatever he 
may have said of himself, few unprejudiced 
men will hesitate to esteem him as, perhaps, 
the ablest general of his age. We may be told, 
by military men, that, as civilians, our opinion 
is worth nothing. In reply, we might observe, 
that we have yet to learn in what the assumed 
superiority of our military historians consists, 
In the first place, they are as much divided 
among themselves, not merely concerning the 
general estimate of a leader's qualities, but the 
merits of any particular engagement, as any 
other class of writers, and, consequently, they 
can lay no claim to our regarding them as au- 
thority. When the Napiers have learned to 
write like the Mitchells, we may be brought 
to suspect that they have some right to the 
assumption. In the second place, unless their 
superior knowledge were iatuitive, we should 
be at a loss to understand how, or when, it 
has been acquired. With the exception of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, which 
is designed for the artillery only, we have 
no scientific nursery for our officers; and we 
have no particular reason to suppose that after 
they have bought their grades, they devote 
much of their time to the study of the great 
masters of the art. Nor is this opinion peculiar 
to ourselves: it is shown, to a considerable 
extent, by some of the more enlightened mem- 
bers of the profession :— 

* The British troop8, though the first to check the 
soldiers of revolutionary France, were the last with 
whom they came into decisive contact. Under the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, England had recovered 
from the losses sustained during the ill-conducted 
American War, but had derived no military know- 
ledge from the fatal contest. Her resources had 
improved ; but her armies were feeble in numbers, 
and wretched in organization. This was owing partly 
to the antiquated notion, that regular armies are 
dangerous to constitutional freedom ; and partly, also 
to the mistaken belief, that an insular and commer- 
cial nation can require maritime forces only, and is 
independent of trained and disciplined soldiers. The 
practice of selling military rank was also attended 
with injurious consequences. This practice, derived 
from the dark ages, long abolished in every other 
country in Europe, and disgraceful to an enlightened 
nation, caused, and still causes, the science of arms 
to besoentirely disregardedin Britain, that there isnot 
at this day a single known work on the higher branches 
of the art of war in the English language, though 
the richest of all modern languages in every other 
department of literature. Young men of fortune, 
conscious that they could purchase preferment, were 
mostly indifferent to professional matters; and the 
less wealthy, fully aware that knowledge and merit 
would be of no avail without money, were ready 
enough to prefer amusement to study, and trust to 
chance for professional success. Military knowledge 
—from the knowledge required by governments and 

Var Ministers, showing the services on which troops 
can be effectually employed, down to the knowledge 
required for commanding regiments, companies, and 
armies—was therefore totally wanting.” 

Throughout this just censure, the present 
tense is as applicable as the past: and so long 
as money is admitted to be the chief passport to 
military rank, the warning voice will be raised 
in vain. 

In an introductory book, Colonel Mitchell 
reviews the life of Napoleon prior to the dis- 
astrous expedition into Russia. We will briefly 
glance at some of his remarks. ; 

We learn from Colonel Mitchell that there is 
probability at least for inferring that the Bona- 





oe family was of Spanish rather than of 
talian descent. In Majorca there was a family 
of the name as early as the thirteenth century ; 
but whether it was originally derived from 
Provence, or from Genoa, is doubtful. It was 
incontestably a noble family. In 1411 Don 
Hugo Bonaparta, a jurist of considerable ability, 
and the direct ancestor of Napoleon, removed 
to the island of Corsica, and became president 
of the council. But another branch still re- 
mained in Majorca; for, in 1521, we find Bap- 
tista Bonaparte one of the nobles opposed to 
the insurgent commons, and in loyal communi- 
cation with the Emperor Charles V., sovereign 
of the Balearic Isles. Whether, in the violent 
struggles which ensued, the said Baptista and 
his connexions found a grave, or mm od the 
family became extinct by other and slower 
causes, we have no means of ascertaining; but, 
in 1650, no trace of the family was any longer 
to be found. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
Bonaparte family, Carolo, father of Napoleon, 
was poor. The future hero was educated free 
of expense to his family ; first, at the Military 
College of Brienne, and, subsequently, at the 
Military Academy in Paris. For some time his 
promotion was slow: in 1794, his situation and 
prospects were so discouraging (he had just paid 
his addresses in vain to a rich old maid) that he 
had determined to leave France for ever, and 
enter the military service of Turkey. Had he 
done so, he would probably have anticipated 
Mohammed Ali in the pashalic of Egypt, and 
ultimately dethroned the race of Othman. 
Southey has speculated on the probable effect 
of John Wesley's acceptance of the offer made 
him by the Dublin linen-merchant, Mr. Colley 
(ancestor of the Wellesleys, and author of their 
fortunes), to adopt him as heir, on the condition 
of locating himself in Ireland with his proposed 
benefactor. There would have been, we are told, 
no conquering Wellington, and Europe might 
have been, at this moment, subject to Napoleon. 
Be that as it might, his introduction to Barras, 
his union with Josephine, and his appoint- 
ment to the army of Italy, afforded Napoleon 
the opportunity of developing the talents which 
nature had given him, more abundantly than 
any other man of his age. From this moment 
the throne of Charlemagne, rather than that of 
the Amuraths, was the constant object of his 
ambition—though, in his expedition to Egypt, 
he evidently contemplated the union of both. 

Whether in his Italian and Egyptian cam- 
paigns, Napoleon committed the atrocities im- 
puted to him by Col. Mitchell, we shall not 
inquire. The task would be an ungracious one ; 
for, after all deductions, guilt enough would 
attach to his memory. ‘This was not the way to 
obtain the gigantic objects which he had in 
view ; and his failure before Acre should have 
opened his eyes to the difficulties of his — 
It seems to have had no such effect. 0 revo- 
lutionize all Syria; to augment his army by 
multitudes of men discontented with the sway 
of the Pasha; to reach Constantinople, and at 
once declare that the house of Othman had 
ceased to reign; to found a new empire surpass- 
ing in splendour all that had preceded it; and 
return to Paris by Adrianople and Vienna, were, 
as Bourrienne informs us, his avowed schemes, 
How far they might have succeeded under more 
favourable circumstances,—had his troops been 
less rapacious, and the English less firm,—need 
not be conjectured. It is evident that these 
were the only serious obstacles which he had to 
encounter. The genius and valour of Sir Sydney 
Smith proved that he was not invincible; and 
rendered the Turks (the most rigid of fatalists) 
no longer unwilling to oppose him. These pro- 
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jects, unrivalled for grandeur, may now be stig- 
matized as “gigantic rhodomontade.” And 
thus it is that mankind judges of all projects ;— 
their intrinsic greatness is nothing, the result 
everything. 

In alinding tothe system of extortion pursued 
by all the officers, whether military or civil, 
ohotier of the republican or the imperial go- 
vernment, our author is generally right. But 
when he describes it as invariable,—as without 
exception,—he displays an animus which we are 
sorry to see. He may be assured that Talley- 
rand, whom he expressly condemns, accumu- 
lated no ‘vast fortune” by such rapacity. If 
he will look into’‘Savary, he will perceive that 
Talleyrand was frequently poor, and at one time 
so much so, that he was glad to sell his town 
residence, which the emperor, with much good 
feeling, purchased at more than its value. Some- 
times, too, even in military matters, our author 
is wrong. Thus, he tells us that the French ob- 
tained a complete victory at Friedland; but 
Savary, who was present, and conversed with 
the emperor on the subject, intimates that such 
another victory would have been their destruc- 
tion. “It is well,” added Napoleon, “ that the 
enemy has retreated during the night:” if they 
had not, the French must. Nor can we wholly 
acquit the author of undue severity in regard to 
Napoleon’s vanity. He was vain, no doubt ; 
but who, after such unrivalled prosperity, 
would have been lessso? He spoke with con- 
tempt of his enemies,—true: and had they 
not taught him to do so? Before we charge 
‘him with preposterous confidence, we must look 
at his peculiar notions of fate,—that he believed 
in an over-ruling destiny,—a power which 
went so far as even to destroy free-will. Pre- 


vious to his disastrous expedition to Russia, he 
looked upon himself as the “‘man of destiny,” 


as designed by Heaven to change entirely the 
face of the earth. Coupling this deeply-rooted 
impression with his past successes, who can 
wonder at his occasional utterance of language, 
which, though in other men it would justly 
expose them to contempt, was not unnatural in 
him? Then consider his vast resources, which 
so greatly fostered that confidence. He led into 
Russia between four and five hundred thousand 
men; and hisreserves were as numerous. And 
after his retreat from Russia, after losing three- 
fourths of his army, he was able to appear in 
Germany at the head of other bodies of men of 
equal magnitude with those which he had led 
to perish in the wars of the north. With resources 
so boundless, and after triumphs so unrivalled, 
we cannot surely be surprised at his confidence: 
would any other herohave been more moderate? 

From these observations, which we make in 
the mere spirit of justice, we shall not be sus- 
— of blindness to the faults or the vices of 

apoleon. If he had great faults, he had also 
great merits; and though we should be sorry 
to say that the latter ought to throw the former 
into the shade, they should undoubtedly have 
their weight in forming a general statement of 
his character. It would not be difficult to con- 
vict other enemies, —his contemporaries, too,—of 
crimes as great as his, without the same compen- 
sating qualities. 

Col. Mitchell is very severe on Bernadotte, who 
indeed is no favourite of ours. We never could 
discover the great talents, military or adminis- 
trative, so liberally ascribed to him—when did 
prosperity fail to create flatterers? If he did 
not really turn, he appeared to turn at the cri- 
tical time ; and as Russia had conquered Fin- 
land, he stipulated with his brother-robber, 
Alexander, for Norway, which suited him far 
better. There is something detestable in this 
act of spoliation,—more so, in our opinion, than 
in the partition of Poland, which, however ini- 





uitous, was sanctioned by one part of the 

olish diet. But neither Finland nor Norway 
was consulted about a change of masters; and 
the ill-used Danish monarch vainly protested 
against the abominable outrage. 

Severe as our author is on the military conduct 
of Napoleon during the Russian expedition, he 
is almost equally so on that of the Russians them- 
selves. He will allow no generalship to either 
party. And he is scarcely more willing to allow 
the Russians either feeling or patriotism. He 
will not, for instance, admit that they burnt 
Moscow. There he may be right; for it is diffi- 
cult to understand their object in such an act: 
the rigour of the climate and the want of pro- 
visions would have inevitably destroyed the 
French, had the city been preserved. But, in 
other respects, he is glaringly unjust. If the 
Russians did not exhibit patriotism in the defence 
of their country, no people ever did. ‘They 
submitted without a murmur to the severest 
privations; and they showed as much valour 
as their invaders in every action during both 
the advance and the retreat. Equal, or nearly 
equal injustice, is done to both parties during the 
campaign of 1813 in Germany, and of 1814 in 
France. That errors were committed by both, 
is likely enough; but there was no need to ex- 
aggerate them, and still less to deny that they 
were redeemed by opposite proofs of skill. Does 
our author consider himself infallible? He cer- 
tainly criticizes military movements as if he had 
no doubt of it. 

The first abdication of Napoleon is condemned 
as pusillanimous. It might be so; but we must 
not forget that the French were tired of their 
ruler, on account of the dreadful sacrifices which 
they had made. And what hope of a success- 
ful resistance with such vagt hostile armies in 
the south, the north, and the heart of France? 
There was no rational hope at all. Napoleon 
is more justly censurable for leaving Elba at 
the time he did,—before the allied armies were 
dispersed, and while the sovereigns were in ac- 
tual deliberation on the fate of Europe. That 
he had reason to rely on the army, and on the 
greater portion of the public functionaries, is clear 
from the result. But to expect for a moment 
that he could resist the Allies, or that he would 
be suffered to retain the throne, was so wild as 
to be scarcely credible. That in his second abdi- 
cation he was also pusillanimous, we must deny. 
If longer resistance was hopeless on the former 
occasion, it was more so on this. His army had 
disappeared, and there was no prospect of seeing 
another half so large as the one already de- 
stroyed, though that had not been able to arrest 
the progress of a small portion of the hosts 
opposed to him. His only resource was sub- 
mission. 

The last events of Napoleon’s life cannot give 
an Englishman much pleasure. Without enter- 
ing into the question how far the Allied Powers 
were justified in sending him to St. Helena, we 
are sure that a magnanimous enemy wolld have 
remembered that the prisoner, with all his faults, 
had been lord of Europe! Would that the last 
scene of this hero's life were blotted from the 
page of English history ! 

But we must conclude. Though compelled 
to censure the tone of Col. Mitchell’s book, we 
repeat our conviction that he writes honestly. 
Writing, too, after such abundant materials have 
been collected by others, he is enabled to add 
many details which have not before appeared in 
any one book, though they are to be found 
scattered in many. 





The Levite; or, Scenes Two Hundred Years 

Ago. By Elizabeth Murphy. 3 vols. Ollivier. 
Att good things seem to have in them an origi- 
nal sin—haunting them as the necessary com- 
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plement of their good. Each of the preat on 
which man has, from time to time ed & 
the hands of genius or of science, has we t 
with it its “ own exceeding great” arava, 
The evil is, too, for the most part, in the on iL 
ing ratio of the good. Thus, it needs all Zz 
treasures of thought and intellect which h x 
been carried, by the invention of printing oa 
the fallow places of the world, to reconcile ws 
to the unspeakable amount of twaddle which 
has been let loose upon the earth by the press 
And this, which is true of the general, has been 
true, also, of its particulars. What have we set 
paid for the advent of the great spirits who have 
ruled the minds or the imaginations of men! 
What a world of wasted hearts and dmes incom. 
prises was generated by the muse of Byron! 
What hecatombs of common sense, and reams 
of paper, and stores of critical patience, have 
been sacrificed to the poetical edo\ov which he 
set up!—And then again, Sir Walter Scott :— 
for many an hour of pain beguiled and care for- 
gotten, at the bidding of his spells, the world is, 
and is to be, his incalculable debtor; but from 
that debt a large deduction must, nevertheless 
be made, and placed to the mischief side of the 
account, for the amount of trial which he has 
entailed upon critic and reader by the invention 
and bequest of the Historical Novel. 

Amid the universal rush into print which jg 
the vice of the day, (for a vice it is which is 
fast tending to reverse the fitting ratio between 
writers and readers,) it is strange that they 
whose range is lowest will yet aim highest, 
Surely, amid all the wide common lands and 
pastures lying about Parnassus, there is many a 
quiet nook and pleasant path that the humble 
literary pilgrim might tread,—catching in all 
their winding ways some breath of the sacred 
air that blows ever from the mountain—without 
making a dash at the summit, or entering, with 
an easy and smirking air, into roads, every inch 
of which is hallowed by the foot of genius, and 
whose vistas are consecrated by the statues of 
the Immortal. Not that we are for any enclo- 
sures in Parnassus other than those magic ones 
which genius makes for itself—any allotments 
save such as the charmed and subdued imagina- 
tions of men freely and gratefully concede ;— 
but up those paths where even the “ angels” of 
intellect “fear to tread,” or tread very reve- 
rently, it provokes us to see the unfurnished 
saunterer pass—walking hither and thither as 
much at his ease as if he were not on haunted 
ground,—looking about him, with a self-suffi- 
cient air, as one familiar with all the spirits of 
the place,—handling the flowers, as though he 
knew the secret of their training, or had pene- 
trated the mystery of their matchless fragrance 
and undying hues,—and complacently twining 
them into garlands for his own dull head—where 
they die, at once, of their atmosphere. Really, 
some of the modern pilferings amid the marvels 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romance-world, raise to 
the mind the very figure of Paddy unconcernedly 
cutting slips from the rose-trees in Eden, to plant 
in his own potato-ground. ; 

All this it would be scarcely worth while to 
say, for the sake of the individual work before 
us, if it did not belong to a class—and were 
not, in its exaggeration of the abuses of that 
class, a fitting occasion for their condemnation. 
We have seen no parody upon the school of 
Scott so glaring and absurd as this,—at once 
from the multiplication of its circumstances of 
imitation, the directness and inartificiality of that 
imitation, and the inapprehensiveness of spint 
and air of easy self-sufficiency which preside 
over all. The scene is laid in the midst of the 
parliamentary struggle with Charles the First; 
and Puritan and Cavalier, of course, furnish the 
contrasts which affect to clothe themselves im 
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of Sir Walter. Of the author’s fa- 
ne the former party (which, by the 
the lady adopts,) we shall only say that 
my ee—though she does not see it—a set of 
cipled personages ; and that the very 
po which she attributes to them, and 
orien are intended for our approbation, would 
vrike the spurs from any hero under the sun, 
in the court of true Romance :—and as for one 
of her heroines, the Lady Julia, wishing the 
avalier who ultimately wins her all jey of his 
: we should, nevertheless, if he were a 
friend of ours, have great fears for his peace and 
respectability. 

Itwould be idle to follow the authoress through 
any of the incidents of her tale,—merely shuffled 
together as they are, with scarcely an attempt 
at connexion. Treasons are committed and 

rinciples changed, on pretences the most frivo- 
and by means impossible; and the actors 
igstle each other like men at a fair, but never 

te into groups having an intelligible 
attitude and purpose. All Sir Walter Scott’s 
Curiosities of Character are brought together, as 
bya sort of omnium-gatherum, in these pages— 
aly the authoress is generally content with the 
curiosity, and leaves out the character. The 
idea of a fuir, above alluded to, is well sustained, 
too, by these special personages; who bear just 
that kind of grotesque relation to their great 
dramatic originals which furnishes the more in- 
tdllectual delicie of such a place. Mysterious 
dwarfs, to whom stone walls apparently oppose 
no obstacle, and for whom even keyholes would 
sem to be a superfluity ;—inspired maidens, in 
whose pats minds, as in the Camera Ob- 


seura, the figures of things are seen few and 
inverted ;—dumb men, who turn out not to be 
dumb, after all—and who, when they speak at 
last, ep as well give us some reason why 


they had not spoken before ;—blind girls, who 
also are of that worst class of the blind who 
won't see ;—foundlings, who all contrive to get 
into such comfortable quarters that one wonders 
they should ever seek their fathers ;—strange, 
wild, unaccountable persons, of all kinds, are 
presented with a liberality so profuse, that if 
the authoress had taken her change out of the 
aay wong as she lawfully might, there would 
ve been to spare abundantly for two or three 
novels more. Indeed, these foundlings are in 
cial abundance. Almost everybody in the 
volumes is in one of two predicaments—either 
having lost a child of his own by some mysterious 
disappearance, or got one in the house which 
does not belong to him. Few of the characters in 
vhom it is intended that we shall take most in- 
terest are in that degree of wisdom which is 
tested by “knowing their own fathers.” A 
wonderful amount of mystification is produced 
by all this,—yet, somehow, one never feels 
greatly at a loss. Sudden appearances create 
no surprise; and unexpected discoveries are 
accepted as ordinary food. Everybody is known 
to everybody,—yet nobody knows anybody. 
Again, everybody belongs to somebody else— 
and nobody to himself. 

This same pleasant confusion, prevailing 
amongst the characters, extends also to the 
incidents. One is not the parent of another. 
Every now and then, we have some episode 
intruded,—like the death-bed scene of Hamp- 
den's daughter,—which has no relation to the 
sory at all, before or after—positively a found- 
ling incident. There is no accounting for the 
Presence of such scenes in the work, but as dis- 
cursions introduced for the purpose of letting the 
authoress show her hand at sketching. And 
what daubs these sketches are—drawing and 
colour, but most of all design! The writer is 
of the kind who will present an animal, with a 
palr of horns elaborately, though badly, drawn, 





and call it a unicorn. But, generally, the 
scenes and incidents shift about in such a man- 
ner, that it is hard, at any time, to discover their 
relationship. So rapid are the transitions of 
place, that we absolutely seem to be in a 
— many at once—in defiance of Sir Boyle 

oche. We are not quite sure of the 
geography, either ;—we have doubts whether 
the authoress has not some idea that Lyons is 
in the north of France. The manner of the 
more regular incidents is this:—If a lady, for 
instance, escaping from a nest of Puritans, has 
to take a particular turning—on which her 
safety depends—she rides past it, of course, 
(that is, of course in this narrative; in real life, 
she would, of course, take the turning;) and 
falls into another snare, in consequence. Thus, 
we obtain a new incident,—one which, like the 
last, neither advances nor retards the action—is 
no portion whatever of a plot. So free are they 
all from any mutual dependence or progression, 
that one of them may be left out—and never 
missed, Events like these are just so many dra- 
matic culs-de-sac, up which the actors walk, turn 
round, and come out again—being exactl 
where they were before, as regards their ad- 
vance over the road of the story. Heroes and 
heroines are continually riding along narrative- 
alleys that lead to nothing—marching up epi- 
sodical hills only that they may march down 
again. But long ere we have reached the end of 
these pages, we have ceased to entertain any 
fears for most of our characters, ride they where 
they will. We are never overtaken in their com- 
pany by a body of grim-looking Puritan troopers, 
for instance, without peering for the concealed 
twinkle of the cavalier eye beneath what we, by 
this time, know of a certainty to be a disguise. 
The thing has happened to us so invariably 
that we have confidence in the sameness of our, 
author’s invention ;—and we are bound to say 
that she keeps faith with us, to the end. 

But, to return to the characters borrowed 
from Scott; who has lent, however, only their 
figures cut in pasteboard—and very badly. Of 
course, we have troopers who wield the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon ; and publican expounders 
of the text, after the fashion of the master—how 
very far after, we need not say! Of course, too, 
we must have the page variegated with the 
Scotch dialect; and accordingly, this depart- 
ment of the imitation is committed to the exe- 
cution of a handmaiden of the Lady Julia; who 
so manages it, that we know not if our readers 
could follow her, being Englishwomen,—but we 
are quite sure hers is a foreign language any- 
where north of the Tweed, and all over the 
border. Then, we have Leah, in honour of 
Rebecca,—and Lady Florence, because of Annot 
Lyle,—and a couple of antiquaries, for the sake 
of Monkbarns,—and a scene of treasure-seek- 
ing, not quite in the spirit of Dousterswivel,— 
and the burying alive of a lady in a nunnery, 
to countenance the Abbess of St. Clair,—and the 
battle of Brentford as a pendant to Bothwell 
Brig,—and a superstitious vision, on its eve, to 
match the Bodach Glas,—and—and ;—in fact, 
we have as many of the Scott figures as will 
stand in the page; and they are such mere 
shadows in this their translation, that it will 
hold a great many of them. And then, how 
all these several personages talk! The instant 
any one of them opens his lips, what little like- 
ness he brought with him on his thin face fades 
away. Phantoms are they all! ‘Their bones 
are matrowless, their blood is cold; there is no 
speculation in their eyes.” ‘Their voice gives 
no echo, however faint, of the great master, 
We would try the strength of our readers’ en- 
durance with a sample from the converse of the 
Antiquaries, if we could reconcile it to our 
conscience to occupy them with such intoler- 





able—we cannot help it—twaddle. Nor has 
the authoress—or her school in general—the 
slightest hesitation as to who she puts in action. 
Cromwell or Hampden, Henrietta Maria or 
Charles, is thrust forward with the easy indif- 
ference of an utter unconsciousness, and made 
to talk as glibly as the interlocutors of the Mi- 
nerva Press. The haughty and mischievous 
Henrietta of England—who stood foster-mother 
to a rebellion—forms bosom attachments with 
maidens of low degree; between whom and her 
Majesty grows up the sworn love of school-girls 
and passes the chat of milliners. The problems 
of history, too, which even yet involve the 
doubts and engage the controversies of good 
and thoughtful men, are disposed of by this 
author in a word. None of them present the 
slightest difficulty to her. The verdicts of pos- 
terity are anticipated, with a flippancy that 
shows the lady’s perfect certainty on their sub- 
ject; and the rewards and punishments of the 
awful future distributed, with as much assurance 
as if she, too, had had a “ Vision of Judg- 
ment.” 

Perhaps the master curiosity of the volumes 
is the machinery which finally unravels—or 
undertakes to unravel—its mysteries. Consik 
dering the confusision in which the characters 
are, as we have said, continually involved, and 
the number of unclaimed children who have to 
be accounted for, we have all along felt, in our 
reading, the probability that the authoress might 
unconsciously drop some of them by the way. 
We will not undertake to say whether she has 
done this or not. So sudden and summary is 
the distribution of these children, at the last, 
that we cannot be sure of their being all pro- 
vided for. Never was such a compendious un- 
tying of knots :—it is all done in two pees. The 
foundlings are dealt round as a pack of cards 
might be—falling, as it seems to us, very much 
by chance. Certainly, for any necessary or 
intelligible connexion which there is in the 
matter, we can feel no confidence that every gen- 
tleman has got his own. 

Of a book like this it may seem scarcely worth 
while to notice the slip-shod style; but that it 
is a common vice of this oe of imitators,— 
and we desire, once for all, to hold up to them 
the mirror. This lady is one of a very numerous 
class of writers, (not confined to the particular 
school,) who insist upon making gentlemen, pro- 
tégées of some one or another. But turning fom 
the wide field of French and Italian solecism, let 
us confine ourselves to English slovenlinesses and 
false syntax.— The house-bell was violently 
pulled with violence ;”"—‘ Higgot was really 
aggravated when he looked up ;"—*“ think not 
rebels! that I will yield to¢hee” (this confusion 
of numbers is very common with the authoress, 
and with her school) ;—* his bravery and great 
daring (for he was by no means a coward) ;"— 
“that hope was scarcely inspired than it began 
to fade ;’’—** John Hotham, whom she felt sure 
would accompany the king to Oxford ;"—* the 
confusion of the court fatigued and annoyed her, 
and only that she was under the eer ig of 
her kind and beloved friend the Duchess, she 
would have preferred living in the meanest cot- 
tage ;"—are such examples as may be found 
in nearly every page. The dying Elizabeth 
Knightley smiles “ a last good-bye’’ to her hus- 
band and friends :—and Eva, one of the heroines 
of the story, about to leave her household gods, 
meets the cat on the stairs,—and bursts into a 
fresh fit of weeping; for the cat had “loved 
her. She was not ungrateful to Puss.” 

As we have said, we desire that the mere 
servum pecus of the Historical Novel should see 
their own absurdity, in this book. The qualities 
and accomplishments are great and many which 
must go to the successful execution of a work of 
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the class; and where these are wanting, this 
is one of the forms of literary failure least to be 
forgiven,—because of its pretension—of the 
brilliant examples of the class that should have 
operated as warnings, not lures,—and of the 
danger which the cause of historical truth in- 
curs from the attempt by inferior hands. There 
are few of the faults or follies of these volumes 
which are not common to the historical novel in 
general, when undertaken by the half-educated 
half-thinker—but we know not that we have 
anywhere seen such an aggregate and concen- 
tration of them all. 





The History of Ceylon, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time ; with an Appendix con- 
taining an Account of its Present Condition. 
By William Knighton, Esq., Colombo. Long- 
man & Co. 

CEYLON, one of the most fertile, important, and 

interesting of our colonial possessions, can never 

be regarded by us with indifference at any period 
of its eventful history. Independently, however, 
of this selfish consideration, it has many claims 
to our attention. Not the least of these is the 
well-known fact, that if it was not the cradle of 
a religion professed by two or three hundred 
millions of human beings, it was, for many ages, 
the holiest sanctuary of Buddhism, and possibly 
one scene of the labours of the last deified mortal 
who, under the name of Gautama Buddha, 
effected, long before the Christian era, a mighty 
revolution in the opinions and practices of 
men. It was no less the seat of the Pali 
language and literature, which do offer, and for 
ages to come will continue to offer, a striking 
as well as attractive study to the learned. We, 


indeed, wholive in the infancy of such researches, 
cannot expect to be much benefited by them; 
but the day will surely come when the ancient 


connexion between India and Persia, between 
them and Chaldea, and between all and Egypt, 
will be freed from the darkness which now rests 
upon it. The progress may be slow: not once 
in ten generations can we expect such devotion 
and such success as signalized the illustrious 
Anquetil du Perron; but every new collection is 
valuable; and in time posterity will have the 
accumulation required, which must then be 
purified by criticism from the legendary alloy 
that eastern fancy has diffused through the whole. 

Of such criticism there is little evidence in 
the volume before us. There is yet, indeed, a 
deficiency of materials for its exercise. The 
task of students is, and must long remain, one 
of collection. Still we should scarcely have 
expected so blind a leaning to the native 
authorities, which abound with extravagancies 
characteristic of oriental narratives. The author 
sees everything through a native medium: he 
has little weighing of evidence, and less of the 
calm, rigid adherence to reason which we have 
a right to expect from an historian of the nine- 
teenth century. But with this serious drawback, 
the book is a welcome because it is a useful one, 
—hbecause, to the general reader it presents, in 
a convenient compass, most of the leading facts 
of Ceylonese history. 

Few readers would be prepared to hear that 
this island boasts of an independent line of 
princes, from Wijeya, who ascended the throne 
543 years before Christ, to Wickrama Singha, 
whom the British deposed in 1815. ‘This 
line, too, we are told, is equally uninterrupted 
through one hundred and seventy potentates, 
many of whom are represented as exceeding in 
power, in wisdom, and in patriotism all the 
monarchs of their age. It is clear, however, 
that achronology which arbitrarily refers events 
to the years of the Christian era, must be open 
to suspicion. Two objections will strike the 
most careless, What proof have we that the 





er of the Ceylonese authorities are of the same 
ength as our own? And is there not reason to 
suspect that some of the one hundred and seventy 
monarchs reigned, not successively, but contem- 
poraneously? This latter suspicion acquires 
some force from the well known fact, that the 
island was inhabited by three distinct people, 
who frequently raised a sovereign to the throne 
of the whole country. It seems, indeed, that each 
__ had its king, two of whom paid vassalitic 
nomage to the one that occupied the throne of 
Wijeya. On the whole, there seems to be ground 
for the inference, that monarchs and vassals are 
sometimes confounded. 

And who was this Wijeya, the reputed founder 
of the Singhalese dynasty? His life deserves 
particular attention, from its resemblance to that 
of the Saxon founder of our Kentish dynasty in 
the fifth century of our era,—a resemblance 
which, though (so far as we can remember) 
hitherto unnoticed, is too striking to be hastily 
dismissed. 

Between five and six hundred years before 
Christ, say the native chroniclers, there reigned 
in Wango (the modern Bengal) a prince named 
Singhabahu, because he descended from a lion 
(Singha). This prince had two sons, the elder 
of whom was Wijeya. ‘The lawless character 
of this youth—his frequent robberies, his open 
depredations at the head of a band, equally 
ferocious with himself, made the suffering people 
clamour for his punishment. Unable to protect 
him any longer, and unwilling to put him to 
death, the king sent him away with seven hun- 
dred followers to seek his fortune in some other 
country. The exiled prince put to sea, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to effect a landing on 
some part of the coast, passed over to Ceylon. 
His band being too weak to effect anything by 
open force, unless indeed in the predatory way, 
he betook himself to craft.- Having fallen in 
love with a native princess, Kuwani, he ob- 
tained her hand, and through her an intro- 
duction to the kings of the island. How to 
remove them, with their leading warriors, and 
thereby to clear his own way to the sovereignty, 
was the one grand project of hisambition. The 
opportunity soon occurred. At a royal wedding, 
which was solemnized with more than ordinary 
pomp, the influence of his wife caused him and 
his followers to be numbered among the guests. 
In the midst of the festivity, when all the other 
guests were doubtless unarmed, and overcome 
with liquor, Wijeya and his companions drew 
their concealed weapons, and rid themselves of 
all who might oppose their schemes of aggran- 
dizement. And these schemes were soon realized. 
One by one the remaining princes were com- 
pelled or persuaded to submit, until the whole 
island acknowledged the stranger. 

To render the parallel between the adventures 
of the Ceylonese Wijeya and the Kentish Hengist 
more evident, it may be observed that, according 
to one ancient Frisian chronicle, the latter was 
also expelled for his irregularities, by his father, 
a prince of Frisia. In the British legend, indeed, 
Rowena is daughter of the invading, not of the 
native, prince ; but, in other respects, the legends 
are so closely allied as to give rise to some 
reflections. When the literature of the East 
becomes as well known as it ought to be, many 
legends which are now supposed to be of Gothic 
or Celtic origin, will doubtless be traced to a 
more distant source. The British line of Hengist, 
like the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls, (a fundamental tenet of the Gaulish and 
British religions) reached us from the East. This 
doctrine, we may observe, in passing, as professed 
by Pythagoras (and possibly by Plato) is some- 
what puzzling to our author. Whence did Py- 
thagoras derive it?—-from Egypt, or, as others will 
have it, immediately from India, the fountain- 
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head? There is surely none tote 
the solution of a ef which heat so fe for 
whatever in it. In the time of Fythnameca the 
same doctrine was rife in Gaul, and probabl . 
all the regions (some adjoining Greece) w ‘. in 
the Celtic race (then the most widely oust 
Europe) inhabited. No doubt he might h ve 
it in Egypt—though we have no proof that j 
was held by the priests of that country; and “4 
he might at Crotona, where he passed the vm 
cluding years of his life—for, in his day, a . 
tion of Italy was Celtic. But the greater on 
bability is, that it was familiar to him fron hi 
childhood—the descendants of the Celts ie 
no strangers in Greece itself; one dialect : 
least, of which bears a strong affinity with the 
Celtic. 

The very year in which Wijeya commenced 
his reign (B.c. 543) was, we are told by the 
native chroniclers, the last of the mortal exist. 
ence of Gautama Buddha, the founder of the 
wide-spread religion which bears his name. But 
if such a character ever existed at all,—if he be 
not a being purely mythologic—he was probably 
much older. From different oriental authorities 
he is made by Professor Wilson to have flow. 
rished at least a thousand years before our era, 

The errors in regard to this personage, be he 
historical or mythologic, may be partly owing 
to the number who at different periods bore the 
same name. Of that number, Gautama was the 
twenty-fifth ; and all had appeared at intervals 
distant from each other by thousands of years, 
All, too, had raised themselves to the divine 
nature by their own unaided virtue ;—for in the 
Buddhist, as in another Indian system, deifica- 
tion is the necessary result of perfect human 
virtue. All were probably mythologic. The 
religion had of course an origin; but when, and 
where, and by whom, will for ever baffle human 
inquiry. Magadha, in the north of India (sup- 
posed to be the modern Bengal), is generally 
adopted as the place; but the indication is 
much too indefinite to be received. From the 
occasional affinity between the Pali (the sacred 
language of the Buddhists) and the Pahlivi, or 
even the Zend, and still more from some allu- 
sions in the Zendawesta itself, we have a sus- 
picion that the cradle of the Indian religion 
must be sought in Bactria or Iran. This con- 
jecture we submit for consideration to the very 
few oriental scholars who have a competent 
knowledge of the ancient Pali, and who have 
access to the sacred books of the Buddhists. 
They will not, of course, find in the latter any 
trace of the two antagonist principles, or of the 
adoration of fire as a symbol of deity; but in 
both codes they will find mention of tenets with 
which both religions were familiar, and which 
were probably derived from some source more 
ancient than either,—possibly some form of 
religion once prevailing in Iran. That country, 
according to an ancient biographer of Zerdusht, 
was famous for its deification of illustrious 
mortals; and so proud of its popular faith, as to 
hear with contempt the exhortations of the new 
apostle. But there is reason to infer that he 
derived some of his observances from that coun- 
try. Not to take life from any animal; to be 
pure in manners; to delight in heavenly com- 
munion; to believe in the daws, or gen; and 
to hold that the powers of darkness, which con- 
tinually hover around us, can be scared away 
only by purity of life, were, with other points 
of resemblance, common to the two creeds of 
Zerdusht and Buddha, and they also appear to 
have been prevalent in Iran. : 

At whatever period Gautama Buddha lived, 
and whatever the region from which he derived 
his last mortal form of existence, the Singhalese 
have always stoutly maintained that he visited 


and laboured among them. He preached both 
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~ ods and devils. With the latter he must 
to . ° ° 
have had trouble enough, if on his first landing 
jefound them so numerous as not to leave him 
room enough for the sole of his foot. At length 
they gave Way SO far as to allow him to set one 
foot on the ground. This was enough: like 
Jerdusht, his words of power put to flight every 
devil that had opposed him. In a second and a 
third visit he was equally successful; and the 
number of converts whom his miracles made, 
pearly equalled the number of inhabitants. How 
could anybody doubt of his bodily presence in 
Lanka (the original name for Ceylon), after 
seing the impression of his foot on the rock at 
the summit of a mountain peak? To be sure the 
Malabars (who are of the Brahminical sect) insist 
that the trace was left by Siva ; while the Mo- 
hammedans are equally positive that it was the 
york of Adam, whose terrestrial paradise was 
nowhere else than Ceylon. It might be well 
asked of all three, how Adam, or Siva, or Buddha 
came to have a foot so enormously large,—some 
five feet seven inches long, by two feet seven 
broad; and all would probably shrug their 
shoulders at the daring impiety of the sceptic,— 
not the less so when told that there was no foot- 
step at all—that the vestige was fanciful. 

The tremendous nature, and all but eternal 
duration of the punishments denounced by 
Buddhism might naturally be supposed to exer- 
cise a beneficial effect on morals. On the bulk 
of the population, it may have had that effect; 
but on kings and priests it has been less influ- 
ential. As to the former, at least, no country 
has ever been cursed with more abominable des- 

; and of the latter we meet with occasional 
glimpses little creditable to their sanctity. Pro- 
bably, neither class had much faith in the popu- 
lar belief: it was a good thing for the multitude, 
and therefore it must be encouraged. Ceylonese 
history furnishes us with a new chapter of regal 

dies; scarcely half of the one hundred 
and seventy reached a peaceful end. Assassina- 
tion, open rebellion, secret conspiracy, rioted in 
Buddha's fair domain. But he is not responsible 
for such crimes. His moral precepts, to which 
(if he ever lived) his own conduct was strictly 
conformable, were always pure, often elevated. 
“Overcome evil with good,’’ is one of them, and 
surely a nobler never issued from the lips or pen 
ofman, Again: ‘ He is a more noble warrior 
who conquers himself, than he who on the field 
of battle vanquishes thousands of enemies.” 
In other precepts he inculcates, not merely the 
subjugation of the evil propensities of our nature, 
but their entire destruction: the soul must not 
oly be inaccessible to sin, but purified from the 
very desire of it. The old prophet, therefore, 
isin no degree responsible for the crimes of his 
followers, Of all uninspired moralists he is, pro- 
bably, the purest; or, at least, the only one fit 
tobe ranked with Zerdusht. The mischief is, 
that in both religions the spirit has long fled, 
while the skeleton remains with an exterior fair 
enough to supply, in vulgar estimation, its place. 

Inthe volume before us, we have little insight 
into the temporal condition of society. At some 
periods we see evident signs of prosperity. Ar- 
chitecture and sculpture were greatly improved : 
witness the remains which now exist, and which 
are vestiges of a far higher civilization than has 
been found in India since its settlement by the 
Europeans. According to one native account, 
Anuradhapora, the capital,-must, in the reign of 
Mihindo IV. (a.p. 1023-1059), have been equal 
mextent and magnificence to any city in Asia: 

“Perhaps we cannot interest the reader better than 
by extracting here the account which a native has 
left us of this ancient and far-famed city. ‘This 
magnificent city, (says the describer,) is refulgent 
‘om the numerous temples and palaces, whose golden 
Punacles glitter in the sky. The sides of its streets 








are strewed with black sand, whilst the middle is | dominion no less partial and transitory. From 


sprinkled with white ; they are spanned by arches of 
bending wood, bearing flags of gold and silver; whilst 
vessels of the same metals, containing flowers, are 
observed on either side. In niches placed for the 
purpose are statues holding lamps. * * * Elephants, 
horses, carts and multitudes of people are ever to be 
seen passing and repassing. There are dancers, jug- 
glers and musicians of all kinds and of all nations; 
the latter performing on chanque shells, ornamented 
with gold. The city is four gows (sixteen miles) in 
length from north to south, and the same in breadth 
from cast to west. The principal streets are Moon- 
street, Great King-street, Bullock-street, and River- 
street, all of them of immense extent, and some con- 
taining 11,000 houses; to enumerate the smaller 
ones would be impossible.’” 

That agriculture was alsomuch encouraged, is 
clear from the remains of tanks, and other means 
of irrigation. Indeed, the soil is said to have 
produced far above what was necessary for the 
consumption of the inhabitants, and that great 
quantities of produce (rice and cinnamon, es- 
pecially) were exported to the Indian continent. 
But what was the state of morals andlaw? Fe- 
male chastity was evidently not much valued in 
practice, whatever it might be in theory. There 
was no limit to the number of wives or of con- 
cubines other than the means of the man. The 
husband could at any time obtain a divorce from 
any one of his wives,—the law only looking to 
the security of the wife’s property. Minor of- 
fences were provided for by the /ex talionis,— 
“* An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Usury 
was in full operation. Fifty per cent. was charged 
for the first year; and, if payment were not 
made, a hundred for the second. To be sure, it 
could never exceed cent. per cent. however long 
the period. As may be readily supposed, credit- 
ors had sometimes trouble enough to recover 
what was due. We may notice one wnique ex- 
pedient, on the authority of Knox :— 

“ They have an odd usage among them to recover 
their debts, which is this: they will sometimes go to 
the house of their debtor, with the leaves of neiingala, 
a certain plant which is rank poison, and threaten 
him that they will eat that poison and destroy them- 
selves, unless he will pay him what he owes. The 
debtor is much afraid of this, and, rather than the 
other should poison himself, will sometimes sell a 
child to pay the debt ; not that the one is tender of 
the life of the other, but out of care of himself: for 
if the person dies of the poison, the other, for whose 
sake the man poisoned himself, must pay a ransom 
for his life. By this means, also, they will sometimes 
threaten to revenge themselves of those with whom 
they have any contest, and do it too. And, upon 
the same intent, they will also jump down some steep 
place, or hang, or make away with themselves, that 
so they might bring their adversary to great damage.” 

Long before the arrival of the Portuguese, the 
country had greatly declined from its ancient 
prosperity. How could it be otherwise, when 
tribes of different origin were perpetually dis- 
puting the throne, and even the possession of the 
country? The Malabars, the Buddhas, the 
Bengalees, the Mohammedans, were no less 
eager than the aboriginal Singhalese to retain 
permanently this ‘ garden of the world.” Their 
contests depopulated, demoralized, and conse- 
quently weakened it. Still, the Portuguese (who 
arrived, under Almeida, in 1505), during a cen- 
tury and a half, could not subdue one quarter 
of the island: if they held some of the fortified 

laces, they had no influence over the interior. 
Nor did they deserve success. Their rapacity, 
their eagerness to amass the greatest amount of 
wealth in the shortest given time, were fatal to 
their design of obtaining permanent possession 
of the island. Driven out by the intrigues and 
the arms of the Dutch, in union with the natives 
(1658), they still left many Portuguese settlers, 
whose descendants at this day are numerous 
enough to require seventy priests as missionaries. 
The Dutch were equally rapacious, and their 





1766 to 1796, they had to encounter the intrigues 
and power of the English, who, in the latter 
year, annihilated their domination in whatever 
part it existed. The native monarchs, indeed, 
still remained, and to them the whole of the in- 
terior was still subject; but they had lost their 
ancient valour, and consequently their power of 
resistance. In 1815 Wickrama Singha was de- 
throned and carried away to the continent, where 
he survived his disgrace nearly twenty years. 
From that time the island has been ours; and of 
late years, an impulse has been given to its pros- 
perity, unexampled in the time of its most glori- 
ous monarchs. The population, indeed, may 
not be one-fourth of its ancient amount, but it is 
double what it was in 1815, and is proceeding at 
a still more rapid ratio. Forests are disappear- 
ing; roads are opened from one extremity to the 
other; bridges are thrown over some of the 
rivers, and regular ferries provided for others ; 
while agricultural produce and commercial enter- 
prise are more than quadrupled since the termin- 
ation of the war. Asa necessary consequence, 
the prosperity of the people is greatly increased ; 
and they are attached to our sway. Within the 
last fifteen years the progress of improvement is 
more decided; and we hope it will not be im- 
peded by injudicious measures at home. 





An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors, 
adapted tothe Year of Grace MDCCCXLV. 
By Thomas Brown Redivivus. Pickering. 

Tus is the eighth publication of the series 

called “Small Books on Great Subjects ;’’ and 

an extraordinary publication it is. The attempt 
to imitate not merely the style, but the peculiar 
manner, of the well-known knight and physician 

(well known, we mean, as to name, but certainly 

not as to his writings, which almost everybody 

has seen, but which scarcely anybody has read,) 
is, to say the least of it, a bold one; and we are 
not sure that it would be justified even by suc- 
cess. Every century has its eo alike of 
manner and expression ; and though to ordinary 
readers they may not appear very observable 
in two consecutive centuries, when, as in the 
present instance, there is a chasm of a cen- 
tury intervening, they are evident to the most 
careless. Such peculiarities, too, attach to every 
writer even of the same age; and they neces- 
sarily become more prominent as they are 
separated by time from those of any other 
writer. The union of both characteristics gives 
to many authors an individuality so decided and 
so marked as to make imitation hopeless; and 
such assuredly is Sir Thomas Brown. You may, 
to a certain extent, imitate the phraseology of 
the period, and even of the man; but his quaint 
simplicity, his quiet faculty of observation, his 
humour at times, combined with an extreme 
timidity which makes him fearful !est he should 
have said too much, when any one of his readers 


|sees that he would like to say a great deal 


more,—these qualities, joined witha frequent 
perception of the ridiculous, and an earnest con- 
viction of the truths which it behoves every man 
to feel as well as to learn, have stamped the 
Norwich doctor with a distinction wholly saz 
generis. At the present day there are many 
writers of greater learning, some of greater 
acuteness, a few of more varied powers of obser- 
vation ; but in his peculiarities, such as we have 
inadequately alluded to, he does stand, and for 
ever will stand, alone. 

In proof of this last assertion, let any readey 
compare a few pages of the present volume with 
its renowned predecessor, and he will understand 
our meaning a hundred times better than he 
could from the most laboured description. In 
some places (especially in the earlier pages,) 
there will be found a near approach to the 
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phraseology, and more than once something like 
an approach to the spirit; but the general manner 
will be felt to be as distinct as it well can be. 

But, it may be asked, if successful imitation 
were possible, why is it attempted? Cui bono? 
We can hardly answer this question. Probably 
the author is dissatisfied with the changes which 
in two centuries have been introduced into our 
written language. And so are we. Change is 
not always improvement. There can be no doubt 
that our mother tongue has lost in many respects 
besides simplicity. It was the comparative dis- 
use of particles which has gone far to destroy the 
cme connexion between not only different 
sentences of the same paragraph, but different 
members of the same sentence. Our modern 
speech has little sequence, because it has no 
reasoning. Compared with the language of the 
great writers of the seventeenth century, it too 
often seems as if it had no meaning. This, doubt- 
less is the reason why our particles have fallen 
into disuse: modern compositions, being nearly 
destitute of thought, and especially of thought 
connected, have found them to be an incum- 
brance, and away they have been flung. 

But if we cannot congratulate the author 
before us on the success of his imitation, we can 
at least say that he has produced a book, small 
though it be, of some met He is often a just 
thinker; and his good feeling for the most part 
calls for our warm praise. His manner, too, is 
not without attraction; and more than once he 
raises within us a sigh at the comparison between 
our literature now, and our literature of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart age. He has faults, 
certainly. Of these, the greatest is his studied 
brevity, for which, indeed, we are as much at a 
loss to account, as for the presumption that led 
him into such a field. He has also some errors 
of reasoning,—a few perhaps in the premises 
from which he draws his deductions ; but with 
every abatement for these and other defects, his 
book is worth more than one perusal. 

In illustration of our remarks, we give one of 
the earlier essays in the collection :— 

“© 4 good fellow, nobody's enemy but his own.’ 

“Tt hath oft times been matter of wonderment to me 
how many phrases do come to be received as current 
coin in the world, which for certain were never law- 
fully stamped in the mint of either religion or reason: 
and among these brass shillings of society, I know 
none that better deserveth to be nailed to the counter 
than the one above placed; for many an idle young 
man hath, before now, found it the last in his 
pocket, and haply hath exchanged it for a pistol 
bullet, thinking himself a gainer by the bargain. If 
man grew toa rock like a limpet, then might he haply 
be his own enemy without any great harm to his 
neighbours; but he who liveth in society,and faileth 
to perform his part aright in the station assigned to 
him, doth all that in him lieth to destroy the body 
politic. He who is delivered over to vice and drunken- 
ness—for such being interpreted is the meaning of a 
good fellow who is only his own enemy,—setteth a bad 
example to his dependents; squandereth his fortune 
on unworthy objects, to the neglect of all that he 
might and ought to have done towards the relief and 
advance of the deserving ; plungeth his family into 
difficulties; grieveth, shameth, and perhaps starveth 
them ; ruineth his health, so as to make himself a bur- 
then tothoseabout him; and finally, after having beena 
bad citizen, a bad master, a bad husband, a bad father, 
sinketh into the grave with a soul so irrecoverably 
poisoned by habits of sensuality and gross earthliness, 
that it would seem rather fit to rot with its putrefying 
companion, than to enter into any region of spirit- 
ualized existence. And this man who hath fulfilled 
noone duty, but on the contrary hath spread around 
him a dank atmosphere of sin, is called ‘a good fellow,’ 
merely because he hath done all this with an air of 
reckless gaiety, which showed an utter absence of any 
feeling for the beings he was rendering miserable ! 
Verily the world’s measure is wofully short of the 
standard cubit and ephah of the sanctuary.” 


vulgar error we cannot so readily perceive,— 
viz. ‘ He that spareth the rod spoileth the 
child.” If it be a vulgar error, it has at least 
had the sanction of many ages. Of course it 
is not to be read literally—and, like many other 
general propositions, it may not be equally just 
in all its particulars. There are doubtless minds 
in which affection has more influence than fear, 
encouragement than severity; but everybody of 
the least practical experience in the instruction 
of boys, must have found that neither the rule 
of kindness nor that of severity should be one and 
universal. The parent is the first schoolmaster; 
his authority is to the last similar to that of the 
pedagogue; morals and conduct are his pecu- 
liar province; and the mode in which they are 
inculcated differs not from that pursued in 
reference to other acquirements. The mischief 
is, that few schoolmasters, and perhaps fewer 
parents, have learned to draw the proper dis- 
tinction between idleness and slowness of appre- 
hension; and thus minds either have, on the one 
hand, been made irrecoverably stupid, or been 
suffered, on the other, to become hopelessly torpid. 

* A litile learning is a dangerous thing,” is 
another of the butts at which our author dis- 
charges his shafts; but neither his authority, 
nor that of the Bishop of Norwich, will be ac- 
knowledged to outweigh that of Bacon, (from 
whom the poet derived the truth) or that of 
Aristotle, whom Bacon followed, or that of uni- 
versal experience, which is higher than all. But 
we return to the essay, not so much to refute 
the position in question, as to condemn the old 
sneer at Pope’s ‘small knowledge of Greek.” 
The author may possibly remember that a simi- 
lar sneer has been often indulged at the expense 
of a writer scarcely less celebrated—Dr. John- 
son,—for no other reason that we can imagine, 
save his own modest confession—that he was 
not “a good Greek scholar.’ But the said au- 
thor evidently does not remember an anecdote 
on this subject relative to the late Mr. Gifford 
and (we think) Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. The 
former, then a young man, was disputing some 
opinion of Johnson (whether relative or not to 
Pope’s Greek learning we do not recollect) on the 
ground of Johnson’s own acknowledgment; and 
when mildly contradicted, he still persevered : 
‘Consider, Sir, that Johnson himself admitted 
his own inferiority,—that he allows he is not 
a good Greek scholar!” ‘ Ah, my dear, Sir,” 
replied his antagonist, “it is difficult to say 
whom such a man as Johnson would consent to 
call a good Greek scholar!’’ “ I hope,”’ observes 
Mr. Gifford, “‘ that this reproof has been a lesson 
to me!”” Other men seem to merit it no less than 
the first editor of the Quarterly. 

Whether our author is strictly orthodox in 
some of his notions “ respecting the nature of 
evil spirits,’’ we shall leave theologians to deter- 
mine. In his remarks on “ Genius,”’ the exist- 
ence of which he all but denies,—esteeming it 
to consist in industry alone,—we are sure that 
few will agree with him. But whatever draw- 
backs may exist as to these and other matters, 
there can be no doubt of one thing,—that there 
is both wisdom and eloquence in several of these 
essays; and no thinking mind can peruse them 
without interest, despite of the affected quaint- 
ness which so often disfigures them. 











Survey of the Oregon Territory, of the Californias, 
and of the Gulf of California, conducted in 
the Years 1840, 1841, and 1842—[Ezpla- 
nation du Territoire de l’Oregon.| By M. 
Duflot de Mofras, Attaché to the French 
Legation at Mexico. Published by Order of 
the King. (Second Notice. } 

OF the two Californias, the Upper, or the New 

(so called because the first attempt to colonize it 


tensive, the most rich, and th ienpatiens 
Why itshould thus have been coltnenadtanie ‘ 
the Spanish government, might well = ri Py 
if we did not bear inmind that its colonia = - 
sions were already too vast tobe cfiidenti'ae 
intended, and that the foundation of new a 
ments, with the construction of practicable uhh 
involves expense which a people constantly - 
cupied in European wars cannot always defray 
But the advantages offered by the soil, climate a d 
natural harbours of the coast, were so strikin 
that, at length, an effort at colonization was or 
by order of Charles III. As usual in me 
projects when undertaken by Spain, the task 
devolved on ecclesiastics, who were always the 
pioneers of colonization in the New World 
Sixteen Franciscanmonks, under their apostolic 
prefect, Fray Junipero Serra, were directed to 
found a new establishment, either at Monterey 
or at San Diego, both ports on the Pacific 
Hitherto the Jesuits had conducted such en. 
terprises, and endeavoured, in some degree 
both to Christianize and to civilize the native 
Indian tribes among whom they were sent: but 
on the abolition of the order, the duty fell 
to other communities. The whole of Upper 
California was abandoned to the Franciscans: 
while the Dominicans were intrusted with the 
lower province. Both at Monterey and San 
Diego missions were immediately founded,—the 
government of Mexico lending its effectual aid 
to the friars by supplies of soldiers, workmen, 
cattle and every othernecessary. Between June 
1769 and October 1776, no fewer than nineteen 
missionsjwere founded—all, in fact, that have ever 
been founded except two, viz. one in 1817, the 
other in 1823. They were the germs of Spanish 
colonization ; and without some knowledge of 
their construction and administration, we can 
have no correct idea of the state of society in 
those regions. 

The buildings of amission were arranged in the 
form of a square or rectangle,—being generally 
from 160 to 170 yards English in cireuit. In 
the inclosure, formed by the four sides, was 
always a court-yard, ornamented with fountains 
and planted with trees. A gallery ran along 
them, with doors leading to the sleeping apart- 
ments for the monks, stewards, travellers, and 
workmen, and tothe schools, storehouses, &. The 
ground-floors were for the church (which always 
occupied one of the sides), the domestic offices, 
refectory, parlours, and the abode of the female 
domestics, and especially of the young Indian 
girls, who are taught the arts of spinning and 
weaving both in hemp and cotton. If any of 
them exhibited greater intelligence than usual, 
they were also taught singing and music. They 
were constantly under the care of aged Indian 
women, and were not permitted to leave the 
monastery, as it was called, before husbands 
were provided for them. The Indian boys 
were kept to the schools, and when some- 
what grown were sent to the workshops out- 
side the inclosure, or to agricultural labours. 
The number of friars at each mission was 
generally two only—one for the internal go- 
vernment of the house and the exercises of 
religion, the other for the superintendence of 
the outdoor labours. The number of white 
servants either within or without the preeinets 
of the house was always small. At a eol- 
venient distance from this quadrangular esta- 
blishment were the cottages of the Indian con- 
verts, and of the few whites with whom it was 
impossible to dispense, with the various forges 
and workshops necessary for the handierafts 
which they exercised. The domains belonging 
to these establishments were always vast—often 
from thirty to forty square leagues, and divi 
into fifteen or twenty separate farms or estates, 








The merit of another exposure of a so-called 


was made so late as 1769) is by far the most ex- 
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huildings, and to every three or four of which 
yas a chapel. The communication between 
these estates and the parent establishment, and 
the control over both, were effected by four 
gldiers and a sergeant, who were subject to the 
tro monks, and whose barracks were directly 
opposite to the front entrance. They served, 
too, in some degree, for the defence of the com- 
munity against such hostile Indians as obsti- 
nately refused the benefits of civilization and 

ace. How the monks contrived to teach the 
rude natives so many trades, some requiring 
both ingenuity and diligence, and (what is of 
gill more value,) to give them habits of industry 
and contentment with their lot, is marvellous, 
especially when contrasted with the failure, 
more or less partial, of other missionaries. 
Houses of brick and stone, corn-mills, roads, 
bridges, and mechanical instruments of all kinds, 
attested their progress in the useful arts of life. 
They were always well dressed considering the 
dimate. The commonest among them had 
linen shirts, trowsers, and a kind of woollen 
tunic. The overlookers, and those who excelled 
in handicraft and mechanics, were habited in 
European cloth like the Spaniards. Of food, 
even of the best kind, they had abundance. 
In beef, mutton, and bread made of Indian 
corn and wheat ground with the husk, they 
were not stinted; of peas, beans, and some 
other necessaries, they had each a certain 
portion every week. But less attention was 
paid to their minds than to their bodies. They 
were imperfectly taught Spanish; few of them 
could read; none could write, except some 
designed for superior and responsible offices; so 
that the schools seem, in reality, to have been 
intended chiefly as places for teaching the mere 
dements of religion. That the knowledge never 
ascended to anything higher than the elements, 
and sometimes not even those, isevident from the 
uniform ignorance of the people. ‘They were 
taught less of the spirit than of the form, to 
which indeed they were much addicted. At 
sun-rise the bell of each community tolled the 
Angelus, and every one hastened to the church. 
Then came the mass; after it breakfast; then 
labour. The Indians were divided into com- 
nies, each under a superintendent, and they 
boured either together or contiguously. At 
eleven they dined, and rested two hours. Then 
followed labour until the evening Angelus, 
which rung an hour before sunset. After prayers 
came supper; and next such diversions as best 
pleased them, among which dancing and sing- 
ing were the chief. On the whole, it may be 
truly said, that their lives were happy, and they 
felt their obligations to the men who had made 
them so. 

The immense herds and flocks belonging to 
the establishments rendered it necessary for 
the friars to dispose of their superfluities. Skins 
and tallow formed no inconsiderable portion of 
their trade, But they, also, sold wine, oil, and 
com, to the ships which touched at the ports. 
Sometimes they received money in return, some- 
tmesother commodities, especially foreign manu- 
faetures. Hence their temporal prosperity was 
manifest, and as solid as it was brilliant. Where 
the missions also possessed valuable mines, and 
had dependents capable of managing them, 
they became rich ; but it was not their object to 
secumulate the precious metals (except in their 
churches) so much as to enlarge and improve 
their haciendas, or domains. Sometimes they 
vere still further enriched by testamentary 

quests, Thus, in process of time, some of these 
‘ommunities had domains four or five hundred 
square leagues in extent. The surplus of their 

ds generally went to pay the friars and other 
ecclesiastics who served the rural cures. To 
‘te Dominicans were allowed six hundred, to 








the Franciscans four hundred piastres, or dollars, 
per annum. But the wantsof the native Indians, 
whether attached to the community or not, 
were always relieved; and this was considered 
the greatest of all obligations, after the payment 
of the clergy. The friars themselves could have 
no private interest in the produce of their 
manufactures and of their vast estates; this 
was prohibited by the vows of theirorder. They 
could hold property only in common; and care 
was taken by their bishops and prefects that 
none of them should take from the common 
stock more than what was absolutely necessary 
for their comfortable support. 

The European colonists seldom placed them- 
selves under the authority of these communities, 
which, indeed, were exclusively designed for the 
benefit of the Indians. The Spaniards were not 
fond of colonizing at all: they preferred civil 
employment in large towns, or military rank 
in the presidios (what these were we shall soon 
perceive). But those who did apply themselves 
to rural economy, and the arts connected with 
it, and still more their offspring by native 
women, or women of mixed race, were located 
in pueblos, which are more deserving of our 
notice than even the missions. Whatever we 
may have been wont to say of the Spaniards, it 
is clear that they understood the art of coloni- 
zation far better than ourselves; and some of 
our emigration advocates would do well to look 
into the /eyes de Indias, and the ordenanzas rea!es, 
or royal ordinances, which were, from time to 
time, promulgated by the court of Madrid. And it 
is worthy ofremark, thatno monarch of Spain ever 
exerted himself so ably and so humanely for the 
interests of the Indians as Philip II.: he was 
uniformly their great and best friend. The 
local governor had the choice of the land where 
a pueblo was to be-founded; and he was di- 
rected to choose one well wooded, well watered, 


andofeasy access. Toeach colonist was awarded | 
four portions of land, each equivalent to about | 


eight English acres, besides a small patch for 
the site of a house and garden, which he was 
bound to construct in a line with other houses. 
These portions could neither be sold nor alien- 
ated in any way, and were transmissible for 
ever in the hereditary line of succession. On 
each two acres ten fruit trees were to be planted. 
Besides this land appropriated to each settler, 
which was intended for tillage, there was a large 
piece devoted to the rearing of trees for fire- 
wood; and there was also a common pasture 
where all the flocks and herds of the alle were 
scattered; and both were sacred. In the vicinity 
of each pueblo was a royal domain, which might 
either be cultivated for the augmentation of the 
royal revenues, or granted tofuture settlers—ge- 
nerally to the Church. This allotment of lands 
was the first thing done towards the foundation of 
a rural colony; but where the intended settlers 
were poor, which was almost invariably the case, 
this advantage was nothing unaccompanied by 
other helps. To the honour of the Spanish kings 
be it said, that each colonist was supported from 
the royal treasury during the first five years. 
For two years he received 120 piastres a year; 
for the three following years, 60,—making, in 
the whole, 420 piastres for each poblador. 
During the five years, too, he was exempt from 
tithe and contributions of every kind. Nor was 
this all. In addition to the money, he had a 
weekly allowance of fresh meat and flour during 
the whole five years. And we must not forget 
that on his arrival on the spot destined for his 
future abode, each poblador was presented with 
a pair of oxen for the plough, two mares, two 
saddle horses, two cows with their calves, two 
ewes, two she-goats, a sumpter mule, pigs, 

oultry, a musket, buckler, lance, ploughs, 

arrows, spades, hatchets, and other instruments 








necessary for the farmer and the carpenter. 
The use of weapons was obviously defensive, 
against the frequent assaults of the Indians, 
The allowance of corn and meat was designed 
to prevent the necessity of killing the grazing 
stock: every poblador was forbidden to do so 
until he nine number 15 cows, 1 bull, 15 mares 
and 1 stallion, 12 ewes and 1 ram, 10 she and 1 
he goat. 

And now, it may be asked, Did the royal 
treasury lose the money so advanced? Nota 
farthing. At the end of the five years, the 
obligation of repayment commenced—of course, 
chiefly in produce. This produce went to the 
support of the presidios and the augmentation 
of the royal treasury. Nothing, therefore, was 
lost by this policy; but much was gained. 
Every head of a family being compelled to 
furnish two horsemen, completely armed, at the 
first summons, a warlike spirit was infused into 
each community. In addition, four soldiers 
and one sergeant were located in each pueblo, 
both to teach the male colonists the use of arms, 
and to maintain internal order when required 
to doso by the local alealdes, For the first two 
years, these alcaldes, or magistrates, were 
nominated by the governor of the province: 
afterwards they were elected by the people from 
among themselves, subject, however, to confir- 
mation by the governor. So, also, during the 
five years no proper church, or resident clergy- 
man, was provided—the ordinary duties being 
performed gratuitously on Sunday, by a friar 
from the nearest mission—apparently in some 
temporary building. If, however, the people 
wished for an immediate religious administra- 
tion, government was ready to contribute a 
thousand piastres towards the building of a 
church. 

It is not to be supposed that an infant pueblo, 
assisted as it was by five soldiers, could alone be 
able to resist the hostile attacks of the Indians: 
still less could the missions. Hence the founda- 
tion of presidios, or military fortresses, from which 
troops could be marched at any moment on a 
given point menaced by the enemy. Each was 
surrounded by a ditch, about 20 feet wide by 10 
in depth: along the inner side was a strong brick 
or stone wall, about 24 feet high by 5 in thickness, 
It was square or rectangular, the angles being 
flanked by little bastions. In the centre of all was 
the church ; round it were the barracks, store- 
houses, houses of the colonists, wells, cisterns, 
stables, gardens, &c. Eight pieces of ordnance 
defended each presidio, which were enough 
against Indian attacks, however feebly they might 
have resisted more civilized enemies. But there 
were not presidios in sufficient number for so 
extensive a province as Upper California. There 
were only four; so that if troops were required 
at a distant part, the active Indians had time to 
escape with their prey long before the horsemen 
could be put in motion. When the pueblos, 
however, grew populous and warlike, they were 
generally sufficient for their own defence. The 
presidios, we may add, are now in ruins. 

The prosperity of the pueblos was great; but 
we have not the means of ascertaining it so satis- 
factorily as that of the missions, the returns of 
which are extant. But, alas! this prosperity 
exists no longer. By degrees, ever since 1824, 
and especially since 1834, the friars have been 
deprived of their property. The missions had 
a common fund in Mexico, intended for the uses 
of religion ; and, by the sale of a domain, it was 
augmented in 1827 to nearly eighty thousand 
piastres or dollars: in that year the republican 
government seized it, on the pretext that it was 
necessary for the wants of the state. The ex- 
ample (if, indeed, it were the first of the kind) 
was too attractive not to be followed; and where- 
ever the friars had money, it was unceremoniously 
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seized. When no more was to be got from this 
source, the domains of the missions were farmed 
out to the capitalists who chose to take them, 
and the mission-houses were consequently shorn 
of their numbers and wealth,—enough being 
barely left to support one or two clergymen. 
By these acts of spoliation, the government, or 
we should rather say, a few of the ministers and 
their minions, obtained above a million of piastres. 
In 1832 a decree passed the Congress that all 
the monastic domains throughout the republic 
should be farmed out, for seven years, and the 
proceeds paid into the republican treasury. To 
silence for a time the outcry against this whole- 
sale plunder, and to prove that the blow was 
pe rade at the friars only, not at the Church, a 
decree of 1836 placed the administration of the 
Californian domains at the disposal of the new 
bishop of California,—a prelate devoted to the 
government. But this concession (which was 
one in appearance only) was revoked by Santa 
Anna in 1842,—the administration being vested 
in the military chief of the provinces. In many 
eases the above decrees were but partially exe- 
cuted in California; but where they failed to 
command obedience, it was more than enforced, 
(as we shall soon perceive) by the provincial junta 
and the local governor. Indeed, the greater 
portion of the spoil fell to the white and Mexican 
settlers, who farmed the domains on their own 
terms, and paid over what they pleased to the 
republican treasury at Mexico. 

For the last four years, the friars have had no 
share of the proceeds; but, in lieu of them, a 
nominal salary of 400 dollars, which is not paid 
in money but in merchandise, estimated at much 





beyond its value, and even this is often, indeed | 


generally, withheld. 


Many of the friars aban- | 


doned their cures, and their place was supplied | 
by members of the secular order ; men, it is said, | 


who in attainments and in conduct were far below 
their predecessors, and whose lives were anything 
but creditable to their profession. 

The transfer of these missionary domainsfrom 


ecclesiastical to civil management, has been fol- | 


lowed by a decline in nod gage age and pro- 
sperity almost unexampled. The following 
statements, taken from the returns of 1834 and 
of 1842, before and after the transfer in question, 
will be read with painful interest :— 

1. In 1834 the Indian population of the 21 
missions amounted to 30,650: in 1842, to 4,450. 

2. In the former year the number of horned 
cattle was 424,000: in the latter, 28,220. 

3. At the same period the number of sheep, 
goats and pigs was 321,500: at the latter, 
31,600. 

4. In 1834, the number of horses, mares, 
mules, asses, &c., was 62,500: in 1842, it was 
3,800. 

5. The produce in corn, &c. has decreased in 
a much greater proportion,—that of 70 to 4. 

On such facts it is useless to comment. They 
illustrate the blind cupidity with which the 
government and the new powers have hastened 
to dispose of the stock they found on the domains, 
without attempting to supply their place by 
breeding. As an inevitable consequence, the 
Indians fled into the woods to their old barbarous 
habits, and the land remains uncultivated. And 
thus it is that a region more extensive than Great 
Britain and Ireland together, had only 5,000 
white inhabitants in 1842; and, perhaps, six 
times that number of roving Indians.* But 
in justice to the government (if the term be ap- 
plicable where nobody obeys the laws unless he 
please) we must not omit one effort—intended 
to be a magnificent one—to colonize the waste 

* Our author was one evening much surprised to hear 


amidst the solitude of its forests, the tune of Robin Adair, 
rformed ona bugle. It came froman Englishman named 





eed, who sat on horseback on the top of a hill, and who 
was accustomed to collect his flocks and herds by the music. 








or abandoned plains. In 1834 there was formed 
under the sanction of the president, a company 
which assumed the pompous title of Cosmopo- 
lite, and itsavowed object was to colonize Upper 
California. By the sale of church lands, — 
enough was raised to dispatch a vessel with 
about 200 settlers. But there was not one agri- 
culturist among them; while, on the other hand, 
there was an abundance of musicians, dancers, 
goldsmiths, printers and adventurers of all kinds. 
They were sent fifteen leagues into the interior, 
but being neither able nor willing to labour, they 
were soon plunged in misery, and as many as 
could begged their way back to Mexico. 

Butif the Mexicans themselves know not how 
to colonize, others did, and even before the se- 
cularization of the monastic domains, they 
hastened to participate in the common wealth 
of the country. They were chiefly subjects of 
the United States, and partly of England, who 
crossing the Rocky Mountains with little property 
beyond their rifles, established themselves in 
places where union would give them the greatest 
political preponderance. The result will soon be 
what it has already been in T'exas,—“ the annex- 
ation”’ of California to the most ambitious of 
republics. In both cases the measures adopted 
are the same, and they are silently leading to 
the same end. 

In 1822, when the revolution broke out at the 
city of Mexico,California was declared a territory ; 
it was allowed alocal administration; and it senta 
deputy tothe general Congress. The first governor 
and political chief entered on his functions in 
1824, and distinguished himself by his rapacity 
towards the missions. In 1830, he was recalled, 
and his place supplied by Don Manuel Victoria, 
who was more favourable to the monks. In 
this view he was highly unpopular with the white 
inhabitants, who, though at that time scarcely 
exceeding 3,000 in number, looked upon the 
church-lands as their lawful prey. One day 
those residing at San Diego and the Pueblo los 
Angeles arose, and expelled him. Figueroa, 
the next governor, was more to their mind; in 
1834 he carried into effect the decree of the pro- 
vincial junta, which took from the friars the 
administration of their own property. They 
were promised, indeed, a yearly salary, varying 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars, but 
not a penny did they get. Thus, while the gene- 
ral government at Mexico was exacting all the 
money and property it could from the unfortu-. 
nate missions in every part of the country, the 
local junta was no less eager to profit by the 
occasion ; and being nearer to the prey, obtained 
the lion’sshare. Indeed, the native Californians, 
(descended from the Spaniards,) with Mexican, 
American, and English colonists, farmed the 
haciendas on their own terms, and paid little 
to the general government. But that little they 
thought too much, and, to escape its payment, 
determined to separate themselves from the 
republic. In 1835 they opened a communication 
with the United States, and received encourage- 
ment enough to act with more decision. In 
October 1836 Don Juan Baptista Alvarado, 
employed in the customs, collected about thirty 
American trappers and sixty rancheros or far- 
mers of the new haciendas, and entering Monterey 
in the night of November the 2nd, seized one of 
the batteries. Gutierrez (who had succeeded 
Figueroa) was in the presidio with about 70 men. 
Alvarado, being unprovided with ammunition, 
could have effected nothing, unless he had been 
supplied with that indispensable article by three 
merchant vessels and one brig of the United 
States, which happened (of course, accidentally) 
to be in the harbour; and also with money by 
two American merchants, with which he’ was 
enabled to corrupt the soldiers of Gutierrez, 
Thus abandoned, the governor had no alterna- 


tive but to capitulate; and both he and the few 
who remained attached to his caus 
on board a vessel, and landed in 
fornia. 
declare themselves pn aay of Mexico, and 


if ' Lower Cali. 
The Californians were now urged to 


to place themselves under the protection of the 
United States; and the latter measure would 
have been adopted but for the Opposition of some 
Mexican, Spanish and English residents at 
Monterey, who dissuaded the leading mem 

of the junta from concurring in it. The prerie 
however, was declared afree and sovereign state 
and Alvarado proclaimed governor, while the 
command of the troops was given to Vallejo, pre- 
viously a simple lieutenant, and now commander. 
in-chief. But to save appearances the new state 
engaged to become re-united with Mexico, in 
case that republic should change its own consti- 
tution, and become a federal one like that of the 
United States. . 

It might be supposed that the central gavem- 
ment would take some step to vindicate the in 
tegrity of the republic, oa to punish the mef 
who had tried to deliver the province to a foreign 
power. Nosuch thing: Alvarado being promised 
a conditional recognition of the presidential 
authority was publicly recognized in his capacity 
of governor, while Vallejo was also declared 
commandant of the forces. Thus both gained 
their object, and were no longer clamorous for 
“ annexation,” which might indeéd deprive them 
of their authority. Alvarado did not forget to 
reward Graham and the thirty riflemen to whom 
he owed his elevation. Money, horses, horned 
cattle, and farms, the spoils of the church, were 
showered upon them. In like manner, other 
dependents and allies were satisfied ; while the 
political and military chiefs enriched themselves 
by a systematic and unblushing plunder of what 
yet remained to the friars. But the tranquillity 
was of short duration. Disappointed in their 
project of a union between California and the, 
States, Graham and his party determined to 
overturn the governor whom they had made, 
and, by proclaiming the independence of the 
former, to prepare the way for annexation. In 
April 1840, twenty-five Englishmen (deserters, 
as our author informs us, from English ships) 
and twenty-one Americans (mostly trappers) 
assembled in the woods near Monterey; but 
being betrayed by one of the number, they were 
seized, embarked, and sent to San Blas, whence 
they were marched to Tepic. Whatever the 
presumption against them, there was no proof 
beyond the testimony of a suspected accom- 
plice ; and their defence was accordingly under- 
taken by the British and American Consuls. 
The result was, that Bustamente, the president, 
was compelled, not only to liberate them, but to 
promise a large indemnity to each of them, and 
a great portion of it was paid them.—How far 
some of these details may be worthy of trust, 
we shall not, in the absence of authentic docu- 
ments, attempt to decide. It is clear that they 
were arrested on evidence merely presumptive, 
—perhaps of a questionable, certainly of an 
illegal, character; and that they were treated 
with great rigour, to which some fell victims. 
But it is equally clear that they had, on the for- 
mer occasion, committed overt acts against the 
authority of the central government, if they were 
not preparing to commit more. But, on the 
other hand, it must be observed that, for the for- 
mer act; the leader himself had been rewarded 
instead of punished; and it could not therefore 
be made a ground of accusation against them. 
In respect to the alleged conspiracy, we may 
also remark, that presumption is not proof; and 
that where the ordinary forms of justice are dis- 
regarded, there is room enough for complaint. 
Our Consul, therefore, did right to interfere ; 





but whether he was justified in supporting the 
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ion. One of our own countrymen, who is 
' gid two years before to have entered California 
in rags, claimed 15,000/.! He got 1,170 dol- 


a oR therefore, retained his authority ; 
but he was subject to much anxiety from the 
unmanageable republicans who remained. In 
i941, their number being augmented by a hun- 
dred. new comers, he applied for a reinforcement 

Arina. Where could it be then raised? | 

The capital had not soldiers sufficient for its own 
defence. As had been often done, about three 
pundréd criminals were taken from the public 

risons, and promised not only pardon but 
finds, oxen, agricultural instruments, and _ra- 
tions, 4f they would behave well, and stand by 
the local government of California. With this 
free, and about half as many more of mere | 
adventurers, General Micheltorena (gu. Miguel | 
Torgpa?) sailed from Mazatlan late in July, and | 
disembarked at San Diego in August, 1842. He | 
miperseded Alvarado in the government; but | 
jo pacify that functionary, he was nominated | 
frst counsellor of the Departmental junta, with a 
large salary. Onreaching Pueblo delos Angeles, | 
the new governor learned that an American | 
squadron had forcibly seized Monterey. Asithad | 
notbeen expected that Mexico could send so large 
aforce as 440 men, in.addition to the troops, 
(perhaps 100 men) which had remained in the 
province, a little negotiation led to the surren- 
der of the place,—the American commodore 
attempting to justify the act by saying, that he 
hid done so, believing that war had broken out 
between the two republics! In other respects, 
Micheltorena had*no reason to congratulate 
himself on his appointment. The native Cali- 
fnians and the foreigners were equally un- 
ftiendly to his army,—asserting that virtually 
they no longer formed a part of the Mexican 
republic, and that they had a right to govern 
‘themselves. 

Since the period in question, considerable ad- 
ditions have been annually made to the popula- 
tion from the United States. Some of them enter 
by the Rocky Mountains; but the far greater 
number by the caravan which leaves Santa Fé, 
in New Mexico (lat. 36° 12’ N.) early in Octo- 
ber, or late in September, and, proceeding to the 
west as far as the Sierra Madre, turns south- 
vards below the Rio Navajoas; passes through 
the territory of the former missions established 
for the conversion of the Moquis, Apaches and 
Gumayas; traverses the Rio Colorado about 
the 84th degree ; crosses the Sierra Nevada, 
the valley of Los Tulares, and the Californian 
mountains ; and in nine or ten weeks after 
leaving Santa Fé, reaches the Pueblo de los 
Angeles. Towards the close of 1841, sixty 
republicans arrived to swell the number which 
had arrived the year before, and with them 
200 inhabitants of New Mexico. Soon after- 
wards (viz. before the end of January 1842) 
40 Americans arrived by a different route, 
and were speedily followed by 80 more. We 
may add (what M. Duflot de Mofras could not 
know after his return to France), that during | 
the rest of 1842, in 1843, the last and present | 
year, the number has been augmented by many 
undreds; so that the foreigners now nearly 
equal the native Californians, or Spanish de- 
scendants, 

It is useless to pursue these statistic details | 
further, or to dwell more at length on the 
recent attempts to revolutionize the province. 
Mexican domination has fallen for ever. If 
the president, with all the resources (such as 
they are) of the republic in his hands, was un- 
ible to punish the rebel Alvarado, at the head of 

men, how can he be expected to repel the 
Americans, who now muster at least 1,500, and 





, Faand of so large an indemnity is va 


jit must amuse all who have any knowledge of 


| so active and so enterprising an enemy? 








whose skill with the rifle is scarcely inferior to 
that of the Blackfeet Indian? 

Since the present article was commenced, war 
has been threatened by Mexico. There is some- 
thing so ridiculous, yet at the same time so 
characteristic in this act of rhodomontade, that 


the two republics. Without a single vessel of 
war (she has only two or three rotten gun-boats), 
one brig and one steamer, without troops or 
artillery, or muskets, or resources of any 
kind, witha population impoverished, ignorant, 
and discontented, what can Mexico do against 
No- 
thing but sit still, and see herself dismembered. 
Poor as are the military resources of the United 
States, three of its regiments would conquer 
Mexico in a month. Beyond all comparison it 
is the weakest state on the face of the earth. 
This the Americans have long known, and have 
acted accordingly. One of their first steps will 
be to send a squadron against Monterey, which 
will make no resistance, neither will San Diego, 
while Los Angeles with Santa Clara will openly 
espouse the cause of the invader. European 
interference may save the city of Mexico itself 
from subjugation, but will certainly not avert 
the dismemberment of the republic. Very soon, 
California, like Texas, will be dependent on the 





United States. It may not be immediately 
“annexed,” but it will be declared “free and 
independent;” and thus it will be enabled to 
treat with the cabinet of Washington, until the 
opportunity comes (which in no case is far dis- 
tant) when the mask may be thrown off, and | 
the annexation effected. The Americans them- | 
selves make no secret of their intentions in this | 
respect. If inferior to the old governments of | 
Europe in diplomatic experience, they are im- | 
measurably superior in penetration, in enter- | 
prise, in activity, and’ in everything connected | 
with their own interests. California, in spite of | 
all opposition in Mexico, or in Europe, will be | 
a member of the Union. 

It was our intention to enter into the state of | 
society in the provinces south of Old California, 
but the interest inseparable from the existing rela- 
tions between the two republics has induced us, 
contrary to our original intention, to confine 
ourselves within much narrower limits. When 
we receive the conclusion of M. de Mofras’ 
work, we may possibly revert to the subject,— 
unless events should give to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory an importance similar to that now pos- 
sessed by California. In the meantime, we 
thank him for what he has already written, 
With all its bias, which, indeed, he is at no 
pains to conceal; with all its dryness of detail, 
and an arrangement very far from lucid, his 
book is of great value, and should be read by 
all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the present condition of Mexico, and espe- 
cially of its maritime districts. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

An Apology for the Greek Church ; or, Hints on the 
Means of promoting the Religious Improvement of the 
Greek Nation, by 1. Masson, Edited by J. S. How- 
son, M.A.—A pamphlet of some interest on a subject 
little understood,—the actual opinions of the Greeks 
in reference to the matters of controversy between 
the Eastern and Western churches. It is the work 
of a Scotchman (Mr. Masson), who has been in 
Greece twenty years, and filled some high posts at 
Athens, — not the least of which is a seat in the 
supreme court of the Areopagus. His competency, 
therefore, no less than his impartiality, may be fairly 
assumed. There can be no doubt that this publica- 
tion must do good, since it proves that the points 
of difference between the Greek and reformed 
churches are much fewer and less important than is 
generally supposed. At the same time, reasons 
enough are given why proselytism need not be at- 








tempted. The Greeks will not be converted to our* 
way of thinking; but (what is of greater moment) 
they are well disposed to live on terms of goodwill 
with all who will not interfere with their opinions 
and practices. They wil! not attack, and they do 
not wish to be compelled to defend. 

Letters on National Education in France, addressed 
to Lord Wharncliffe, by A. Davitt. —These letters pro- 
fess to describe the evils of the existing system of 
education in France—public education, we mean, as 
provided by the State. The author complains that 
the masters of the primary and secondary schools are, 
themselves, so badly instructed in the normal schools 
as to be unfit for the duties of the situation—that 
they are so wretchedly paid as to have no liking for 
their profession, and no respect from their pupils— 
and that in both of them, no zeal is exhibited on the 
part of the constituted managers and visitors. Yet, 
after all, it is manifest that we, in England, have 
learnt, and may yet learn, something useful from 
our neighbours, both as to the constitution of such 
schools, and the mode of conducting them. 

Correspondance Suivie et Variée, formant un Petit 
Romar de Famille, par M. Bauvist de Mulroy.— 
This is the third edition of a little book intended, we 
presume, fer young ladies who know enough of the 
French language to understand it. But the tone of 
it is scarcely adapted to English taste and feelings, 
nor do we sce that the Family Tale has inuch in- 
terest to recommend it. The style is good enough. 

A Dictionary of the Scottish Language, by Captain 
Thomas Brown.—Useful for all who would read 
Burns and other writers in the Scottish vernacular. 
It has two other advantages: it is very cheap—and 
it is portable. 

Heads of an Analysis of English and of French 
History, for the use of Schools, by Dawson W. 
Turner, M.A.—We can sce no utility in this meagre 
compilation, It isin every respect a poor perform- 
ance. 

The Epodes, Satires, and Epistles of Horace, trans- 
lated by the late Rev. F. Howes, M.A.—In noticing 
works of this kind, it is sometimes best to let the 
translators speak for themselves, and to compare them 
with former efforts. Thus we select the first twenty- 
eight lines of Carm. 2, Vite Rustic Laudes :— 

* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,” &e. 
Mr. Howse's Version. 
Tappy the man, who, far from busy coil, 
(As lived our simple sires of old) 
With his own team ploughs his paternal soil, 
A stranger to the cares of gold! 
Roused by no clarion to the battle’s brunt, 
Seared at no wintry billow’s roar, 
Ile shuns the Forum’s strife, nor deigns to hunt 
Full levees at the proud man’s door: 
More pleased around tall poplars to espouse 
liis newly raised progeny of vines, 
With wary hook he prunes the straggling boughs 
And each more hopeful shoot int wines; 
Or views his lowing herd, as in the lea 
They graze aloof; or in pure crocks 
Stores froin the comb the nectar of the bee ; 
Or shears the younglings of his flocks; 
Or, when his golden head boon autumn rears, 
Crown'd with ripe fruits and flowers, on high, 
With pride he culls his own ingrafted pears, 
Or grapes that with the purple vie— 
Thee, with dull gifts, Priapus, watchful god ! 
And thee, Silvanus! to salute. 
Sweet his repose, now on the tufted sod 
Now at some aged beech-tree’s root— 
Peneath their banks while rippling streamlets creep, 
The groves with warbling plaints resound, 
And murmurs that invite to balmy sicep 
Are heard from gushing rills around ! 
Dr. Francis’s Version. 
Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and business free, 
With his own team who ploughs the soil, 
Which grateful once confess'd his father's toil ; 
The sounds of war nor break his sleep, 
Nor the rough storm that harrows up the deep; 
He shuns the courtier’s haughty doors, 
And the loud science of the bar abjures. 
Sometimes his marriageable vines ) 
Around the lofty bridegroom elm he twines ; 
Or lops the vagrant boughs away, 
Ingrafting better as the old decay ; 
Or in the vale with joy surveys 
His lowing herd safe-wandering as they graze ; 
Or careful stores the flowing gold 
Prest from the hive, or shears his tender fold ; 
Or, when with various fruits o’erspread 
The mellow Autumn lifts his beauteous head, 
llis grafted pears or grapes, that vye 
With the rich purple of the Tyrian dye, 
Grateful he gathers, and repays 
His guardian gods upon their festal days ; 
Sometimes beneath an ancient shade, 
Or on the matted grass supinely laid, 
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Where pours the mountain stream along, 

And feathered warblers chant the soothing song, 
And where the lucid fountain flows, 

And with its murmurs courts him to repose. 


The first translation appears to us superior to 
the second as a whole,—but one or twa passages are 
better rendered by Francis. The extracts above are 
a fair specimen of both translators.—We must 
observe that the volume before us is a posthumous one, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Iseo, Lago d'Iseo, August. 

Beronre being driven down from the lakes into the 
towns by such storms as even mountain countries 
are not often visited by, few matters presented 
themselves worthy of being noted, because not suffi- 
ciently insisted upon elsewhere. This neglect, how- 
ever, will not, I apprehend, continue much longer. 
To judge from appearances at Como, and tidings 
from that sequestered “ water’ the Lago di Orta, 
this district runs some danger of being as completely 
“unparadised” as the Rhine-land, or the Righi. 
The other day, for instance, while strolling down the 
cool plane-tree avenue from Cadenabbia, I came 
upon a bevy of Abigails blocking up the garden 
steps of the Sommariva Palace (a scene for Watteau 
to people), one of them with a cigar in her mouth! 

hen, it was not easy to escape from the ciarleria of 
their mistresses, whether planning pic-nics to the 
Pliniana, which superb and luxurious villa, since it 
has fallen into the hands of the Principe Belgiojoso 
is really worth a pilgrimage, for all who desire to 
study the sumptuous Italian fashion of arranging a 
summer residence, or a sail as far down as Pasta’s 
Villa, that they may admire her new orangery, and 
take satirical note of the rustic attire in which the 
Medea of our golden opera-days, now directs the 
embellishment of her faéry-land—or, perhaps, to 
compare notes on the last night’s arrival of a certain 
popular contrabandista’s boat: an event of high fun 
and excitement: for its owner is parcel Harlequin, 
parcel Orson—and tea for themselves, and cigars for 
their maids, cannot be so satisfactorily procured 
from any other source. But though conscious of 
all these movements, (and a stir even among the 
ephemera is not to be overlooked by any traveller 
who cares about phenomena in the social atmo- 
sphere), the tourist need be little annoyed thereby, 
while he courts the influences of the delicious climate; 
or while despising steam-boats, he wanders off into 
nooks and corners for fragments of Art, or charac- 
teristics of nationality beyond the range of the mere 
routine enthusiast, I, at least, have found much to 





moralize upon, of which I had not heard before. To 
begin with a familiar “ lion,’’ the aforesaid Somma- 
riva Palace, nowin possession of a Prussian Princess. 
I knew, of course, Thorwaldsen’s ‘Triumph of 
Alexander,’ and Canova’s ‘ Palamedes,’ and ‘ Cupid 
and Psyche’ (the last how operatic in the interlace- 
ment of its flowing lines!) before I saw them. But 
after having read the elaborate article which ap- 
peared not long since in one of our Quarterly 
Reviews, on the ‘ Painters of Modern Italy,’ wherein, 
if I recollect right, some of them received high 
praise, I was naturally a good deal interested by the 
Romeo and Juliet of Hayez, which is there :—alas! 
that I must add, amused no less than interested. 
Can you fancy an Italian seeing Shakspeare’s 
heroine, with the eyes of a Jan Steen, or a 
Hogarth, when busy over his history pictures of 
Mistress Mary Hackabout? The scene chosen is 
the matin parting of the two lovers—the thing ac- 
complished is a middle-aged gentleman taking leave 
of one of those whom Mrs. Quickly forbade the 
pupil of Dr. Caiustoname. Nor is there anything 
in the painting to redeem awkwardness of attitude 
and vulgarity of expression, for the handling is 
heavy, and the tone inky. 

But within the compass of an easy day’s excur- 
sion from this vexatious mistake, is one of the 
master-pieces of old Italy, the Luini fresco in the 
church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, at Lugano. The 
church itself is worth a visit. It is a true painter’s 
building: barred into compartments by intersecting 
walls and narrow arches: “the choir is locked off 
with prison-like iron-gates, and narrow, heavily- 
blinded windows aiding these dispositions, produce 
that play of light and shadow, which set off the 
peasant woman murmuring her confession into the 
priest’s ear, and the friar in his brown woollen robes, 
and that long step peculiar to petticoated men, with 
precisely such picturesque effects as are loved by our 
Robertses and Goodalls. In another respect, the 
church is not a painter’s building: since rarely has 
painter’s work, even when thrust away in 

dim chapels roofed with gold 
Perfumed with incense smoke, 
enjoyed a worse light than the same noble fresco, 
which fills the entire space above the entrance of 
the choir. We saw it, too, late in the day, so that 
many of the delicate details and tints were lost. Fur- 
ther, the composition is too vast and complicated to 
be taken in during one brief hour’s visit. But all 
these drawbacks allowed for, as also the wrecks 
wrought by Time on a work seemingly little known, 
and not appreciated, this Crucifixion left an impres- 
sion on me which will not be effaced. I need not tell 
you what are Luini’s characteristics as a designer. 
The formality of his subjects,—I mean as regards the 
arrangement of the three crucified figures,—how- 
ever favourable to architectonic composition, is not 
likely to inspire one reserved rather than enterpris- 
ing, with brilliant inventions; and here are merely 
the personages of the mysterious tragedy as they 
have been again and again set forth; the compart- 
ment on the left of the picture being principally 
given up to the mourners; that on the right to 
the persecutors, who crowd, perhaps symbolically, 
round the death-tree of the impenitent thief, which 
is traditionally crowned by an awaiting demon. It 
appeared to us that the artist, contrary to what 
might have been expected, was strongest in the lat- 
ter, the least spiritual parts of his work; a soldier, 
in particular, in attendance on the mounted centu- 
rion, is drawn and painted with a force almost 
equalling that of Luini’s master. In the middle 
distance (according to the antique fashion of crowd- 
ing many histories into one work,) a second smaller 
picture, or pair of pictures, is introduced—the Pro- 
cession to Calvary—the Entombment—all treated 
with like elaborate felicity. Above these and their 
background of quaint landscape, forming a sort of 
aureole of glory round the head of the central figure, 
is a group of cherubim, on a ground of intense blue 
sky, perhaps the sweetest and most individual part 
of the picture. On the spandrils of the arches sup- 
porting the wall on which the picture is painted, are 
a St. Sebastian and a companion saint, whom I am 
unable to name; both, life-size, are remarkably fine 
figures; but the undraped flesh of the former, as an 
admirable piece of painting, rivetted my eye as the 
more specially interesting of the two. This is but 








a meagre account in default of a bett 
meagre should be the praise of the tech 
of the work; and these strike the eye 
moment, and grow upon it ever after: in brief it i 
a delicate example of fresco colouring, harmonious 
and rich in contrast; yet it has none of the plastery 
paleness which I have heard some maintain was the 
legitimate manner of fresco art,—holding the work 
excellent in proportion as it resembled a slightly 
tinted drawing,—nor any of the foxy browns | 
leaden neutral shadows, by which some artists fancy 
they display force, when, in truth, they only thereby 
escape from a difficulty; but honest, cool flesh 
tints, manly and delicate as was required, and for 
the draperies, pure intense colours, bright without 
fierceness. ‘The value of this example can hard] 
be over-rated; and it would, indeed, bea royal sles 
of patronage worthy of all honour, to send some of 
our aspirants to look at, and to paint from, this 
Lugano fresco. I am not aware if it has been ever 
engraved. Perhaps these few words may assist in 
calling attention to a spot, which, though known to 
some of our artists, is, I suspect, something like a 
terra incognita to our amateurs. 
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At the evening meeting on Friday, Mr. Hartshorne 
read a paper on Porchester Castle. The natural po- 
sition of Porchester, he observed, rendered it eligible 
as an early fortress, so soon as the Romans had 
gained a footing in Great Britain ; the precise age of 
it is uncertain, but probably later than the works 
at Richborough, Pevensey and Dover. In the un- 
certainty as to the precise dates of the different 
Roman fortresses on the southern coast, it is essen- 
tial to examine the modes of construction employed 
in the works themselves, since this plan will exhibit 
the close analogy and characteristic marks of 
Roman architecture in England, with what is ob- 
servable on the opposite coast; and show that all 
the military works of that age are precisely the 
same in their principles. The works on the coast 
are the earliest, and as the conquest of the county 
extended, the same quadrangular forms of encamp- 
ment followed its progress. The foundations of 
these buildings upon examination show them to 
have been laid in conformity to the rules given by 
Vitruvius. The towers on the walls, the modes 
adopted to give them stability, and the method of 
binding together, by means of Roman brick or 
tile, the bad building materials employed in the 
work, are all in obedience to the precepts of this 
great architect, as shown at Leicester, Lincoln, 
Wroxeter, Burgh, Richborough, Dover, Porchester 
and other places. The durability of these tiles is 
occasioned by the clay having been thrown up two 
years before it was used. The more important 
question of cements was next entered upon; 
from which it appeared that a careful analysis 
having been made of several, they were found to 
agree with the rules of Vitruvius, and, moreover, 
show that their peculiar hardness depends upon 
their coarseness, which hastens crystallization, and 
causes the latent cohesiveness of the slaked lime to 
be brought into action, so that the mass became 
more perfectly carbonated. By the application of 
this kind of inquiry, it is proved that Porchester 
still exhibits, notwithstanding the continued repairs 
it has undergone, from the reign of Henry II. to the 
present day, indisputable marks of its high anti- 
quity, But there is no connecting link between 
the genuine Roman work of the second century 
and the Norman keep of the twelfth. This keep, 
which was the temporary residence of King John 
on nineteen different occasions, gives a curious In- 
sight into the domestic inconveniences of the early 
English monarchs, who, when compelled to stay 
within doors, must have passed much of their time 
in murky twilight. These castles were always held 
by constables under the Crown, and garrisoned by 
its tenants, who were bound to perform service here 
during time of war, on which tenure they frequently 
held their estates. In conclusion, Mr. Hartshorne 
referred to various documents illustrative of the 
expense, the number of workmen employed in the 
repairs of the castle, &c., and showed their import- 
ance and value in investigations of this deseription. 
The church, within the outer-baily of the castle, 
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Norman structure, originally cruciform be- 
: the south transept was destroyed, was described 
“ morning on the spot, by Mr. Sharpe, who was 
« inion that a conventual building had originally 
ar ached to the south of the church. A few 
a remain of a building abutting from the church, 
4 evidence of the existence of a convent within 
Ps astle walls is said to have been recently dis- 
_ i in a MS. record of a very early date. 
“o “ J. BeresrorD Hope directed attention 
wothe dangerous condition of the west front of Crow- 
jand Abbey 3 he _— not insure it, he said, against 
high wind. 
ite EDMUND SHarPe read a paper, ‘On the 
arly use of the Pointed Arch,’ or the period of 
transition, as he afterwards expressed it, between 
the first and second yreat eras of Christian Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Sharpe confined his observations to 
a period between 1130 and 1180, Of all the new 
dements introduced during this transitional period, 
he observed, the earliest, and certainly the most im- 
rtant in all its bearings and results, was the 
pointed arch, which, if it did not originate, cer- 
tainly inspired and controlled the rest. He would 
not enter into that fertile field of learning and con- 
iecture the “ Origin of the Pointed Arch,” but 
yould restrict what he had to say to the causes 
ghich led to its first introduction into christian 
gehitecture, and to its rapid and universal adoption; 
and these causes he was disposed to look for rather 
jn some real advantage in point of construction than 
inany supposed superiority in point of decoration. 
Noone who has examined with any attention the 
architecture of the transitional period could fail 
to observe the remarkable circumstance that in 
these buildings, the pointed form of architecture is 
tobe found principally in the vaulting, the pier- 
arches and the arches of the crossing; in other 
yords, over the large openings only, whilst in all 
piercings of the wall, in the doors, the windows, the 
arcades, and over all the small openings the circular 
form is preserved unaltered. The pointed arch was 
not introduced, therefore, for the sake of decoration 
ot effeet—it was introduced for the purposes of 
eonstruction—and he would, therefore, adopt the 
happy designation already received of calling the 
me Arches of Construction and the other Arches of 
Decoration. The builders of the twelfth century 
discovered that the pointed arch possessed, in point 
of construction, certain advantages over the circular 
arch; they, therefore, introduced it into all those 
parts of a structure where strength was required ; 
vhile, from a predilection for the earlier form, they 
retained the circular arch in all other parts where 
the safety and stability of the building were not 
involved, Nothing is more common in the large 
cireular vaulting of the Romanesque style than to 
find the crown of the transverse arch considerably 
depressed. This occurs constantly in the long bar- 
tel vaultings of the south of France, as well as in 
the quadripartite vaultings of the north. De- 
pressed circular arches are not uncommon in Eng- 
land, and whether the depression took place imme- 
diately after the completion of the work, or at some 
subsequent period, the depression read this lesson 
tothe builders, that there was a liability in a cir- 
cilar arch of large span to lose its form at the 
own. It must have been a matter, moreover, of 
common observation to every one acquainted with 
the architecture of the transitional period, that the 
pointed arch, in its earlier stages, was generally 
very obtuse in form, and that the variation from 
the cirele is at times so trifling as scarcely 
to be perceptible. In the Church of Alstadt, in 
Bavaria, the arch he had found, from actual ad- 
Measurement, constructed from one centre only. 
One discovery led to another, and he was now en- 
bled to assert, from actual admeasurement, that 
many of the obtusely-pointed arches of the trans- 
ttional period are not constructed upon the true and 
acknowledged principles of a pointed arch—that is, 
tom two distinct centres; but are to be considered 
‘imply as slight alterations of the semicircular 
form. He was of opinion thatthe pointed arch first 
made its appearance in the vaulting arches, the 
aches of the crossing, and the pier arches. He had 
dheerved in several churches in the south of France, 
that whilst all their arches of construction are 
binted, all their arches of decoration are circular. 





But he must be understood to confine his observa- 
tions to a period between the years 1130 and 1180. 
An important inquiry yet remained to be made. 
When did the pointed arch first make its appear- 
auce in the arches of construction? Over what 
length of time did this discrimination in the use of 
the two forms of arch extend? Tow long did the 
pointed arch thus remain the servant, and the cir- 
cular arch the master? And at what precise point 
of time did the pointed arch obtain that ascendancy 
in the decoration of buildings, which enabled it to 
accomplish that revolution which its admission in 
construction had already commenced? There is 
perhaps no building of the transitional period which 
better illustrates what he had been advancing than 
the Church of Kirkstall Abbey; it also fortunately 
happens that there is perhaps no building to which 
an authentic date can be more satisfactorily attri- 
buted; for we know that the whole of the convent 
migrated, in the year 1148, from the place of its 
original establishment to a spot on the banks of 
the river Aire, where it now stands, and that in 
the year 1152 the church was already commenced. 
The building may, therefore, be looked upon as 
representing the prevailing character of the archi- 
tecture of the very middle of this transitional pe- 
riod; and it is, therefore, particularly fortunate 
that the entire church is preserved to us in its origi- 
nal state, the only insertion being that of the east 
window, and the only addition that of the pinnacles 
on the gables. He referred to this church as con- 
firmatory of the view he had laid down. 

The Marauts or NortHAMPTON directed at- 
tention to the church of St. Andrew, at Vercelli, 
in Italy, built by Cardinal Guala, Cardinal Legate 
in England, during the reign of King John, in which 
all the exterior arches were rounded, all the interior 
pointed. This he brought forward in illustration 
of the ingenious theory of Mr. Sharpe. 

On Saturday, in the Historical Section, the Rev. 
Cuartes HartsHorne read a paper, ‘ On the 
Ancient Parliament at Acton Burnell, in Shrop- 
shire.’ 

Mr. Newron read a paper, by Sir F. Madden, 
‘On the Common Seal and Privileges of the Men 
of Alverstoke, in Hants.’ The seal, of which an 
impression was handed round, from a recent im- 
pression in wax, furnished by the Rev. T. L. Shap- 
cott, of Southampton, is circular, about two inches 
and a half in diameter, and was executed early in 
the 13th century. In the centre is represented in 
high relief an episcopal figure seated, no doubt 
intended for St. Swithin, having a low mitre on the 
head, and holding in the right hand a white-headed 
crosier or pastoral staff, and in the left a book, pro- 
bably of the Gospels, the cover of which is studded 
with round bosses. Around the edge of the seal is 
the following inscription in capital letters :—“ Sigill. 
comune hominum prioris Sci. Swithuni, de Alware- 
stoke.’’ (The common seal of the men of the Prior 
of St. Swithin of Alwarestoke.) It would hence 
appear that this was the seal used in common by 
the tenants of the ancient vill or manor of Alware- 
stoke, which will be better known by its modern 
name of Alverstoke. Very little has been recorded 
of the history of this manor, but from an entry in 
the register of John de Pontissara, still preserved in 
the episcopal archives of Winchester, we learn, 
that Alwarestoke, together with Extone and Wyde- 
hay, were bestowed on the church of St. Swithin 
by a noble Saxon lady named Alwara, for the soul 
of her husband, Leowin, and a similar notice is 
found in Leland's Collectanea, extracted apparently 
from the chronicle of Thomas Rudbourne, a monk 
of Winchester. After some further remarks on the 
history of the manor, Sir F. Madden proceeded to 
the consideration of a vellum roll, presented to him 
in 1831 by Mr. G. Soaper, of Guildford, and which 
serves to throw some additional light on the history 
of the seal above described. This vellum roll or 
charter is an agreement between the convent of St. 
Swithin, Winchester, acting by the prior, Andrew 
de Londonia, by which charter certain privileges 
are granted to the men of Alwarestoke. Andrew de 
Londonia, the prior mentioned in this chirograph, 
held the office from 1256 to 1261 or 1262, within 
which period the deed must have been executed. 
Between the Latin charter and a translation into 
English which is added, occurs the following me- 


morandum, which concerns the subject of these 
remarks :—“ The wordes about the sylver seale, 
which remayneth with the auntient deed or charter 
aforesaid, are translated into English as followeth, 
viz.—* This is the seal of Saint Swethins, belonging 
to thetenauntesof Alwardstoke.’’’ Therecan be little 
doubt but that the silver seal here mentioned must be 
the original matrix of the seal described at the com- 
mencement of this paper, and some additional in- 
formation respecting it is given on the roll, by which 
it appears that in the year 1606 the silver matrix of 
the common seal of the men of Alwarestoke was in 
the hands of one of the tenants of the manor, but 
the following questions arise respecting it, a solu- 
tion of which is greatly to be desired: —1. Was this 
seal always in the possession of the tenants? 2. If 
this seal was used by the tenants in common, how 
is it that in the deed executed with Prior Andrew, 
three of their number are mentioned as affixing their 
seals on behalf of the rest, and no common seal men- 
tioned? 3. Where is the matrix of this seal at 
present? The wax impression must have been 
taken at no very distant period, but Mr. Shapcott 
has no distinct recollection how it came into his 
hands. In all probability an inspection of the an- 
cient cartulary of the monastery of St. Swithin, 
preserved among the muniments of Wolvesey Pa- 
lace, might serve to clear up the difficu!ties respect- 
ing the use of this singular seal, or some ancient 
documents might be found among the archives of 
the dean and chapter of Winchester to which an 
original impression of the seal may remain affixed. 
To these points of inquiry Sir F. Madden begged to 
draw attention. 

A translation of the curious Charter referred to 
by Sir F. Madden, has been obligingly sent to us 
by Mr. Slight, of Portsmouth, with a quotation 
from Domesday Book, and another from what is 
called ‘ Manorial Customs,’ relating to Alverstoke, 
The first records that the church holds Alwardstoke; 
it was always abbey land; it was assessed at six 
pounds. A knight held half a hyde. Sawinus held 
it, but was not allowed to remove anywhere—it is 
worth twenty-six shillings. The other sets forth 
that we claim jurisdiction over the manor, borough, 
and lands of Alwarestoke, over the sca-shore 
between high and low water mark, and over the sea 
so far as a man can ride into it on a white horse at 
the low water time, and overreach with a lance. 

The following is a translation of the Charter:— 
“To all christian people to whom a knowledge of 
this present Charter shall come. Andrew, by 
Divine permission, prior of the Convent of St. 
Swithin, at Winchester, sends health in the Lord, 
Know ye, that we of our own free will and consent, 
have granted, and by this our present charter have 
confirmed to all our men or tenants of our manor 
of Alwardstoake, that they and their posterity 
shall be free for ever, as well from fining or being 
taxed, as also from paying any rental as salt due ; 
and from Chirche set or Kirke-sida-fie [tribute of 
corn to be paid at the feast of Saint Michael, and 
tribute by every tenant that holds plough-land, 
payable to the Lord of the soil at Christmas, of 
three hens, a capon or cock, and at Easter an hun- 
dred eggs], and of having their swine taken for 
pannage or sums of money, for the King’s service 
in war or urgent occasions, sometimes called Talla- 
gis. And it shall henceforward be lawful for them 
to make their wills, and freely dispose of their 
goods, and their children [by this clause the tenants 
were relieved and made free from the state of 
villainy of the feudal law]. And they shall be free 
from warrants and suits to the Courts of the 
Hundreds, save only within Alwardstoake. Also, 
we grant unto them, all the lands which they now 
hold, to have and to hold to them and their heirs, 
and to whomsoever they shall give or assign the 
same, (except to religious men, that is, to members 
of religious communities), freely and without dis- 
turbance by lawful inheritance for ever, so as by 
such their gift, sale or assignment, there be no im- 
peachment, nor hindrance unto us or our church in 
ourrights. Inconsideration of which, this our grant 
and charter, the said tenants with one assent and con- 
sent have agreed to pay unto us, and our successors, 
and to our church of Saint Swithin, at Winchester, 

fourpence for each acre with the appurtenances for 





all the lands of the manor, at four times in the 
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year, (that is to say) at the feast of all Saints one 
enny, and at the feast of the Purification of our 

lessed Lady, one penny, and at the feast of the 
Holy Cross, which is in the month of May, one 
penny, and at the feast of St. Michael, one penny 
for every acre of land of the said manor, to be 
measured by the pole of 16§ feet. Except always 
that for all the land which is betwixt the two 
waters, (that is to say) from the water-course 
where the mill of the almoner of our church is 
situated, unto that other water-course which 
runneth under the orchards of the parsons of 
Alverstoke, for which the tenants of Stoake, For- 
ton, Brockhurst, and Bury, shall pay for every 
acre six pennies yearly (that is to say), at every 
one of the terms before mentioned, one penny and 
a half, except a yardlande and a half which is 
betwixt the bounds of the same water-courses, for 
which they shall pay for every acre yearly four 
pennies (that is to say), at every one of the term 
days aforesaid, for every acre one penny. And 
every one of the tenants of the said manor, after the 
death of his ancestor, shall give to pay for his hold- 
ing of the land, so much as h2 pays yearly for rent. 
Moreover, we have granted to our said tenants, 
that at the first coming of us or of our steward, to | 
hold a court after the feast day of Saint Michael, 
they choose three of the most efficient and discreet 
men among them, of the said manor whom they 
shall present to us or our steward, to the end we 
may make choice of one of them, to be our Borough- 
reeve, or bailiff for the year, and that year being 
ended, they shall then choose and present, out of 
which in likewise we or our steward may appoint | 
one to be our bailiff} who shall take the oath on | 
the Holy Evangelists, that he shall faithfully levy | 
and seize all manorial suits, escheats, and forfei- | 
tures, as well great as small, and present the 
same to us at our next coming, or to our steward, 
without concealment of any. To the end, ac- 
cording to the law of the land, they may be 
taxed, in such sort notwithstanding as the duties 
and profits thereof arising, be always preserved 
and reserved to ourselves and our church. And 
it is further agreed betwixt us and our said 
tenants, that all manner of controversies and plead- 
ings shall be pleaded and tried without delay, in 
the court of Alverstoake, either before us, or in the 
presence of our steward, without any suing out of 
the king’s writs; so as the same be done according 
to the laws and customs of this realm of England, 
according to such course as freeholders of the shire 
do observe, so shall every one recover his right in 
our court and not otherwise, unless he find that 
justice be not rightly ministered unto him; never- 
theless, they shall appear when summoned before 
the King’s Justices of the assize, thereto to answer 
as they were wont to do. In witness whereof to 
this present charter, indented like a fine, to that 
part which remaineth with the tenants of Alward- 
stoake, we have affixed the seal of our Conventual 
Church, and to the other part indented which 
remaineth in our Church of Saint Thomas of For- 
ton, Richard Bishopp, Henry son of Pranett Robert 
Bishopp, Robert son of Amold and John Pennie, 
for and in the names of all the rest of the tenants 
of the whole manor, with one assent and consent 
have set all their seals.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins read two communications, ‘On 
the Exchange and Mint at Winchester.’ He com- 
menced by saying, that for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the operations of the mints by supplying them 
with bullion, and circulating the new coinage 
throughout various districts, exchanges were esta- 
blished in various places, and they were invested 
with peculiar privileges ; they had a monopoly of 
all dealings in bullion; to them was brought all 
plate, bullion or foreign coin for melting and ex- 
changing, nor could any precious metals or coin be 
imported or exported but through their medium. 
One of these was certainly established at Winches- 
ter, but at what time, how long it existed, in what 
manner, or by what persons it was conducted, very 
little is known. Though Ruding mentions a moneyer 
and an exchange having been granted by King John, 
it does not seem to have been known to him that 
any such establishment was ever in active operation 
in Winchester. Its existence, however, is ascertained, 








ments, from which it would appear that its relative 

importance was great, and its operations extensive, 

for we find many distant mints supplied by it with 

bullion and treasure for their coinages. In the 26 

Hen. II. the sheriff of Southampton had several 

allowances made to him on account of expenses 

evidently incurred in the operations of the exchange 

at Winchester, viz.—‘ For the hire of carts and 

purchase of barrels for the treasure which was sent 

to London to make new money, 27s.” “ And also 

for the hire of carts to carry treasure to Oxford, to 

be sent to the moneyers of York, 19s. 6¢.’’ “ And 

in the carriage of the treasure sent to Northampton, 

to make money, 13s.’’ “And in the carriage of 
the treasure sent to Exeter, to make money, 14s.” 

“And for furnaces and crucibles and linen cloth 

and wax and small necessaries, for the assay of the 

silver to be delivered to the moneyers of England, 

32s.’ ‘ And for taking the treasure chest to Lon- 

don, iijs. And for taking another chest to Wood- 

stock, with treasure, 3s.’ It is possible that this 
last entry may not have reference to the mint or 
exchange at Winchester, but may be charges in- 

curred in the removal of *the king’s own treasure 
from one royal residence to another. “ And in the 
liveries of Brun Burdin and Mansell the ex- 

changers, from the feast of the Decollation of St. 

John the Baptist, to the Octaves of St. Michael, 
53s. 4d.’ “ And for one iron-bound chest, for the 
King’s exchange, 7s. Gd.’’ In the 27 Hen. II. the 
sheriff of Southampton, accounting for the farm of 
Winchester, was allowed the following expenses :— 
“And to Walter Fitz Gerald and Rolland the King’s 
exchanger at Winchester, 10/. 2s. 8d. for their 
livery for 152 days, to each 8d. per day; and to 
one of them 113s. 4d. from Easter, close to the 
feast of St. Michael.’’ “ And for the hire of houses 
and in the small necessaries of the exchange, 58s.” 

The same sheriff is allowed in the farm of the 
county of Southampton, in the same year, “ For 
taking the King’s gold from London to Winchester, 
3s.’ This, however, again, was probably a charge 
relating to the royal establishment, not to the mint 
or exchange. In the 28 Hen. II. the sheriff, in 
accounting for the farm of the city of Winchester, is 
allowed—* In the livery of Rolland the exchanger, 
for the whole year, 12/. 3s. 4d.’ “ And to the same 
2 marks for the hire of the house of the exchange 
and his own dwelling.’ “And in the cost and 
conduct of William Fitz Herbert, the assayer of 
Canterbury, from Winchester to London, 7s.’’ In 
the 32 Hen. II. the sheriff of the county of South- 
ampton claims allowance for “ the livery of Rolland 
the exchanger, of Westminster, for the quarter of a 
year before he quitted, 60s. 10d.” In the 6 Rie. I. 
account is rendered of 20 marks of the farm of the 
exchange of Winchester ; and in the following year 
—“ Richard the melter, and William the moneyer, 
render account of 80 marks for the farm of the ex- 
change of Winchester.” From the above entries 
there cannot be any doubt that an exchange was 
established in this ancient city of Winchester, and 
that its operations were important and extensive. 
It must be lamented that the notices which still 
exist are so scanty; a great part of them have al- 
ready been made known by the valuable work of 
Mr. Ruding; but for much that is new and im- 
portant we are indebted to the researches of our 
secretary, Mr. IT’. Hudson Turner. 

‘ Notices of the Mint at Winchester, by E. Haw- 
Kins, Esq.—The earliest known coins which circu- 
lated in Britain, and those probably only in the more 
southern provinces, were formed upon the model of 
the coins of Greece, and were chiefly of gold. The 
types of these pieces were imitations, more or less 
rude, of the money of the kings of Macedonia, modi- 
fied from time to time according to the skill or 
taste of different artists. To these succeeded, in 
this island, purely Roman money struck for general 
circulation throughout all the branches of the em- 
pire; these with the decay of the empire declined 
in character of workmanship, and in their intrinsic 
value. Rude copies, generally esteemed counter- 
feit, and therefore almost universally rejected from 
the cabinets of collectors, seem to have supplied the 
circulation in England, after the departure of the 
Romans, till the little native princes issued those 
pieces which are now known by the name of ske- 


that care which is necessary to enable the anti. 
quary to assign them to any locality or person, 
The Saxon rule became at length established, and 
then commenced a coinage bearing the nome f 
the prince by whose authority it was issued, he 
that of the moneyer to whom he committed the 
privilege of striking it; and after some diane wen 
added the name of the place where it was minted 
There are not any existing records which satisfac. 
torily account for money of the same prince having 
been issued from so many different places; but : 
may be conjectured that it was more safe as well as 
more convenient to transmit dies from the capital 
than actual coin to various towns for facilitating 
circulation in their adjoining districts; andas ies 
was considerable profit attached to the privilege it 
might be advantageous to the prince to divide his 
favours amongst his adherents dispersed throughout 
his little territories. It is supposed that the dies were 
generally made in the capital, and transmitted to the 
local mints. Athelstan appears to have paid attention 
to the coinage, and to have issued several mandates 
for its better regulation, establishing a uniformity 
of type, and limiting the number of moneyers jn 
each district. In his days Winchester must have 
been a place of considerable importance, or at least 
the district of which it was a kind of local capital 
must have demanded a more than usual amount of 
circulating medium, for six moneyers were esta- 
blished in this city, and only eight were required 
for London. Little information can be obtained 
from written documents respecting the mint during 
the period of Saxon rule, and it is chiefly from 
the coins themselves which have been preserved, 
that any conjecture can be formed as to its opera- 
tions. In the survey of Winchester, reign of 
Henry I., the following names occur of moneyers 
in the time of Edward the Confessor: Godwinus 
Soecke, master moneyer, who held one house of the 
fee of the Bishop of Winchester, Alwinus Aitar- 
dessone, Androbodus, Alestanus, Wimundus, of whom 
there is indeed no direct mention, but his wife is 
named as a tenant. It is remarkable that no notice of 
a mint occurs in Domesday book, although the coins 
both of William I. and IL. still existing prove that 
the operations which had been conducted under 
the Saxon monarchs were still continued. The coins 
of the Norman sovereigns were formerly very rare, 
but the disinterment of the large hoards at Bea- 
worth and York, have rendered some types of 
them more common; and, in the former of these, 
we find the name of Winchester occurring much 
more frequently than that of any other town, 
In the second year of Henry I., 1102, the mint 
at Winchester was destroyed by a fire, which con- 
sumed, at the same time, the royal palace anda 
considerable portion of the town; it was, however, 
probably rebuilt without much delay, and conducted 
with its former activity, for in the twenty-fifth year 
of this king, Winchester was the place where all 
the moneyers of England were summoned to appear, 
that the frauds which had been committed in de- 
basing the coin might be investigated. The result 
disclosed a very general system of fraud, and the 
punishment of mutilation of the person and loss of 
the right hand was inflicted upon every one of these 
officers except three; and to the honour of Win- 
chester it is to be recorded, that these three whose 
integrity was established, were all moneyers at- 
tached to the mint of this city. In the time 
of Athelstan, there were six mints in Winchester. 
In the survey taken in the reign of Henry I, 
it is stated there were in the market-place 
five mints which were abolished by the king’s 
order, ‘in mercato fuerunt v monete que sunt diffacte 
precepto regis.’ As there is not any reason to sup- 
pose that all coinage at Winchester was suspended 
at this time, it is to be concluded that those mints 
only were abolished which were situated in the 
market-place ; and it is probable that arrangements 
were made for conducting all the Winchester coin- 
age at one mint; for, in subsequent documents 
when reference is made to this city, the term used 
is “the mint,” the mint-house”’—in the singular 
number. From the before-mentioned survey }t ap- 
pears the monks of St. Swithin held of the fee of the 
bishop the same house which Godwin, as master 
moneyer, had held in the time of the Confessor, that 








by the mention of it in some still remaining docu- 





attee, and which have not yet been examined with 
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Saaiel ncy, misinterpreted the passage, and 
sightinadvert sale to cr held o> hens from 
Ip soccke himself, who, however, had been 
. a tenant, and must have been dead some years 
jefore the survey Was made. The monks of St. 
gyithin probably became tenants of the bishop when 
the premises were No longer wanted in consequence 
{the diminished number of mints. In the reign 
, Stephen money was coined in Winchester, and 
a survey made by Henry, bishop of Win- 
oder, in 1148, Sanson and Siward are mentioned 
asmoneyers. In the seventh of Henry IL., 1160, the 
sheriff of Hampshire, in accounting for the farm of 
Winchester, “renders account of 20/. for the mint 
or moneyers of Winchester ;” and in the account of 
the same sheriff, under the head of Winchester, 
13 Henry II., it appears that “Herebert, the son 
of Westman, and the other moneyers render ac- 
count of 100s. of amerciment, because they worked 
together in one house.” The following year the 
same sheriff renders account of money paid to the 
“aid of the moneyers of Winchester, amounting to 
106s. 8d.” In the 26th of Henry II., 1179, there 
appears to have been a survey or inspection of thedies 
used in the coinage; for we find that the chest with 
the dies of the moneyers was conveyed from Win- 
chester first to Oxford, then to Northampton, and 
brought back to Winchester, and that 7s. 10d. was 
paid to cover all the expenses of these conveyances. 
In the night of July 14 (the eve of St. Swithin) 
1180, the 27th Henry II., while the workmen were 
employed about the new coinage, which was ordered 
to be issued this year, a fire broke out, by which 
the mint was consumed, and with it the better part 
ofthe city. It must have been speedily rebuilt, for 
it appears that in the next year 387/. 12s. 8d. 
was allowed to the citizens of Winchester for 
works done in the house of the mint; and, in 
the pipe-roll of 29 Henry II., it is stated that 
48s. 4d. were expended in the works of the mint 
house by the king’s writ. This mint-house, the one 
allowed to remain when five were suppressed by 
Henry I., was situated in all probability near the west 
gate. In thissame year, 1180, the citizens of Win- 
chester had an allowance in their fee farm rent of 
80s. in default of eight moneyers ; and it is not im- 
probable that this compensation was made at the 
time and in reference to the order then made for the 
issue of anew coinage. In the following and some 
succeeding years, certainly as late as 1186, the 
allowance was reduced to 50s. for five moneyers, the 
number which had been suppressed by Henry I. 
In the 80 and 31 Hen. II. the sheriff of South- 
anpton “ rendered account of 4 marks for a certain 
house in the city of Winchester where the moneyers 
work,” with the remark that ‘“ Osbert the moneyer 
of Wilton owes 2 marks of the service of the same 
house.” Is it to be inferred from this, that the money 
of the Wilton mint was struck at Winchester, and 
that these 2 marks were rent for the use of the pre- 
nises? From these minutes, and from others below, 
vhich have reference tothe Exchange at Winchester, 
itwould appear that although the mint was still in 
operation in this city, it was not adequate, or it was 
uot deemed advisable to employ it, for the con- 
vetting into coin of all the bullion received at the 
exchange, but that considerable supplies were dis- 
patched from them for the supply of other mints. 
In the reign of Richard I. a charter was granted 
tothe citizens of Winchester by this monarch in his 
frst year, wherein mention is made of moneyers and 
cetain privileges granted to them ; but no coins of 
this reign from this or any other mint are now 
known, Throughout this reign the same allow- 
aees of 50s. in default of 5 moneyers, which had 
been made to the citizens of Winchester in the reign 
ofHen. 11. was continued annually by Richard I., 
and during the same period the sheriff continues to 
tender account of “4 marks for the house in the 
tity where the moneyers work.” Of John nocoinsare 
known, though remaining records show that the mint 
‘stablishment existed, and was probably in actual 
operation, for in his ninth year (1207) he granted or 
rather confirmed to Winchester for ever a mint and 
exchange, with all the rights and privileges usually 
longing to such establishments; and at the same 
ime he confirmed to the merchants’ guild those pe- 
culiar Privileges which are before stated to have been 
ganted by Richard I, Jn the same year, the mo- 








neyers of fourteen of the principal mints in the king- 
dom were summoned to attend the king at Westmin- 
ster on the Quinzime of St. Denys, bringing with 
them their dies sealed up with their own seals. The 
moneyers of Winchester were included in this sum- 
mons, but of the object and result of this meeting 
no record remains. The writ for Winchester runs 
thus, a.p. 1207,* 9th of John: “ The king to all 
the moneyers and examiners of money and keepers 
of the dies of Winchester, greeting. We command 
you, as you love yourselves and goods, that imme- 
diately on sight of these letters you do seal with 
your seals all your dies, and be with them at West- 
minster within fifteen days from the morrow of St. 
Denis to hear our commands. And make known 
unto all the workers of money of your city, and 
unto those who can give advice in making money, 
that they be then there with you, and have 
there these letters. Witness the Lord Peter, Bishop 
of Winchester, at Westminster, 7th October.” 
In the 17th of John (1215) the following writ 
appears in Prot. Clause:—“ The King tothe Mayor 
of Winchester. We order you to let William de 
Pavilly have possession of the mint at Winchester, 
as we have granted it to him during our pleasure. 
Witness, the King, at Winchester, 3rd of June.” 
On the 9th of July, in the same year, the rent of 
the mint was assigned to the same William de 
Pavilly, and by a subsequent writ, dated August 13, 
in the same year, it appears that this rent was nine 
marks, i.e. 6/. sterling. This was the rent which 
the corporation had been in the habit of paying to 
the Crown for the one mint, which remained after 
the suppression of the five mints in the market- 
place by Henry I. It does not appear whether this 
sum was merely the rent of the premises, or whether 
it did not include the acknowledgment required for 
the privilege of coining. It seems probable that 
the payment was for rent only, although in that 
case the premises must have been very extensive, 
and that the grant to William de Pavilly was merely 
a pecuniary grant or equivalent to it, without con- 
veying to him any privileges, or right of interfering 
with the operations of the mint; for records and 
coins both testify that the mint of Winchester was 
in full work down to a much later period. In 
the 32nd year of the reign of Henry III. (1248) 
orders were directed to Winchester to issue a new 
coinage, the current money having by wear and 
clipping become exceedingly deteriorated, and after 
the Octaves of the Epiphany in that year the new 
money was issued. It would appear that though 
the election of mint officers was vested in the mayor 
and corporation, the appointment was not final, for 
in 1249 Peter Delveday, who had been nominated 
assayee in the Winchester mint by the corporation, 
was obliged to take an oath of office in the Court 
of Exchequer before he could be admitted to that 
office. In the year 1247 the citizens undertook 
to give 60s., that the drapery might be removed 
from the mint into the High-street ; but it appears 
that as late as the 12th year of Edward IV. this 
sum was not paid. After the reign of Henry III. 
no mention is made of the mint at Winchester, nor 
does the name occur upon the coins of any subse- 
quent reign. 

At the Architectural Section in the Nisi Prius 
Court, Mr. Horr, M.P., read an account of the 
Priory Church at Christ Church, Hants; Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN FEeRREY (to whom the repairs of Wells 
Cathedral have been intrusted) some remarks on 
the Churches of Crondall and Christ Church ; and 
Mr. O. B. CarTEeR a paper on East Meon Church, 
Hants.—* A correspondent in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine of 1816 states, that it is a well-authenticated 
fact, that Walkelyn, the cousin of the Conqueror, 
evinced his liberality and taste by the erection of 
the Church of East Meon, in Hants. Be this as it 
may, this parish appears to have engaged his spe- 
cial attention. The church, as it at present exists, 
presents a fine specimen of Norman architecture in 
its lower and principal door-ways. It was, evi- 
dently, a cruciform structure in its original state, 
lighted by small windows, of which one only at pre- 
sent remains, and is shown on the N.W. angle of 
the nave. The south aisles, both of the nave and 
chancel, are, evidently, additions in the early part 





* The above is the right date of this writ, which is wrongly 
agsigued to 1208, in Ruding, last ed, 





of the thirteenth century; and the manner in which 
the communication with the south transept is ef- 
fected, under the flying buttress, is worthy of notice. 
The east and west windows present indications, in 
their joint mouldings, of having been insertions of 
the same period; but they have been subsequently 
altered, and are, at present, in a very anomalous 
condition, The straight-sided arch of the south 
transept is well worthy of notice, and is particularly 
effective. The pulpit is of stone, and is a very good 
specimen of perpendicular work. The font is of the 
same date as the fonts at Winchester Cathedral, and 
St. Michael’s Church,Southampton, and is the work 
of the same individual. The material of these fonts 
has been described as black marble; but I have 
been informed, said Mr. Carter, by a competent 
authority, that they are of blue lias. The spire is 
of lead, and from the character of the corbel table 
which finishes the tower, and is, probably, of the 
same date, I should assign its erection to the early 
part of the thirteenth century. In the south-western 
window of the tower is still suspended the tintinna- 
bulum, or Saint’s Bell, by which appellation it is 
still distinguished.” 

At the Early and Medieval Section, Mr. J. 
GovuGu Nicuots read a paper on the seals of 
the Earls of Winchester, on the seals of the 
City, and on the seals for cloths used by the 
Kings Aulnager. We have yet to discover the seal 
granted by Henry III.; and the seal bestowed by 
Edward I., and engraved in Milan, is not the seal 
of the corporation, but one of the king’s seals for 
recognizances of debtors, made early in the reign 
of Edward II., in pursuance of the statute of mer- 
chants, which provided such a legal sanction for 
the recognizance of debts. 

At eight on Saturday evening the Dean and Chap- 
ter threw open the Cathedral to the members of the 
Institute: 

With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb'st the sky, 
How silently, and with how wan a face. 
Sir Philip Sydney. 
But there was no moon for the Institute that even- 
ing; and the members were forced to fire their 
fancies by the poetic imagery of Scott's description 
of Melrose, and the aid of a few candles lighted for 
the occasion. Yet the scene was grand and solemn; 
and the magnificent building, lit up at intervals, and 
then thrown into deeper shade—darkness visible— 
the transepts and other vast recesses, had, as seen 
from the Lady Chapel, a sublime effect. Here, too, 
the fine swell of the organ pealed upon the ear, and 
a magnificent line in Milton rushed unhesitatingly 
to the lips, 
And heard the bass of Ileaven's deep organ blow. 

The temple stood before you as one not made with 
hands, and the sounds of the organ fell upon your 
ear as if its stops had been touched by superhuman 
fingers, 

At the evening meeting (the President in the 
chair), Mr. W. R. Hamitton read a paper by 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
the Distinctions of Styles in Architecture, and 
their Names; Mr. Petit a paper, by Mr. W1n- 
STON, on the Painted Glass of Winchester Cathe- 
dral. The paper began by observing that the 
design and execution of glass paintings are as 
capable of convenient classification as architec- 
tural peculiarities, and that he should refer 
throughout to the three great medizval styles of 
glass painting, by the terms Early English, De- 
corated and Perpendicular, each style being nearly 
contemporaneous with the several styles of archi- 
tecture as designed by Rickman. The term Cingue- 
cento he should apply to any glass prior to the year 
1540, which exhibits in its details the peculiar style 
of ornament known by that name. The earliest 
specimens of English glass that he had met with 
at Winchester, are the two fragments probably of a 
border worked in with other glass, in the west win- 
dow of the nave of St. Cross, and two other frag- 
ments of a border over the door leading into the 
refectory. All this glass is of precisely the same 
character; and to be referred, he was of opinion, to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. A few 
small fragments of later early English are at pre- 
sent contained in the cloister of the college. Two 
circles of early decorated glass are over the door of 
the refectory of St. Cross, and two or three more in 
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the west window of the Cathedral. They are com- 

posed of plain pieces of coloured glass, disposed in 

a geometrical pattern, and prove how much of the 

effect of early glass is owing to the éexture of the 

material. He would add here, that it appears to 

have been the practice formerly to glaze the win- 

dows according to the progress of the work. Thus 

at York, the decorated glass in the aisles is earlier 

than that in the west window of the nave; and the 

perpendicular glass in the aisles of the choir is 

earlier than that in the great east window. All the 

present glass in the side windows of the College 

Chapel is modern, as well as that in the east, with 

the trifling exception of two small figures, the head 

of an angel, and four other little bits of glass in the 

tracery of the window. Considering the time when 

the glass in the east window was executed, it must 

be admitted to be a very good copy of the old. The 

art of making coloured glass was not so well under- 

stood then as now. Had the glass been copied now, 

it would only have been one degree better than it 

is. Its effect would still have been that of painted 

glass, exhibiting the drawing of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, and the colouring of the 
nineteenth instead of that of the sixteenth. The 

texture of all modern manufactured glass, uncoloured 
as well as coloured, is identical only with that 
of the sixteenth century, and is totally different 
from the texture of earlier glass. The principle of 
adapting the execution to the material pervades all 
ancient, and indeed all original manufactured work, 
and it is vain to imitate the drawing without also 
imitating the material in which the work is to be 
executed. Hence it is that modern encaustic tiles, 
whatever may be the date of the pattern impressed 
upon them, always appear to be of the date of the 
manufacture of the tile. The east window of the 
College Library is of the time of Edward IY., and 
was moved to its present position from the south 
side of the college chapel. The arms in the refec- 
tory at St. Cross are of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Those of Cardinal Beaufort are uncom- 
monly fine. The glass in the east window of the 
cathedral choiris perhaps a little earlier than 1525, 
and is the work of Bishop Fox, whose arms and 
motto, “ Est Deo gracia,’ are introduced into it. 
This window must have been a magnificent one; 
but it is unfair to judge of it in its present state, 
when so little occupies its old position in the win- 
dow. The top central light is filled with glass of 
Wykeham’s time, and all the rest of the win- 
dow with glass of Fox’s time. In point of exe- 
cution he apprehended the painted glass in this 
window was about as perfect as glass could well 
be. The Library at the Deanery (the room in which 
the musuem was exhibited) contains some excellent 
specimens of heraldic glass of the time of James I. 
and Charles I., in which, however, the decline of 
the art of glass painting is very apparent. 

Mr. W. S. Vaux read an amusing paper on the 
‘Records of the Corporation Chest at Southamp- 
ton.’—The corporation of Southampton is very rich 
in MS. documents, rolls, and registers. The first, 
entitled Liver Niger, commencing in 16 Richard 
II. 1393, and ending in 1620, contains a very 
curious collection of inrolments of private docu- 
ments, charters, deeds, and wills. The second, en- 
titled Liber Remembranciarum selle Southamp- 
toniw, a.p. 1455, is full of miscellaneous matters 
of considerable value to the student of the local an- 
tiquities of the town, but of little comparative inter- 
est to the general reader. Both these books have 
indexes, though very imperfect ones. The third, 
entitled 4 Book of Fines, Amerciaments, &c. from 
A.D. 1489 to 1593. The fourth is indorsed— 
‘Entry of Burgesses from 1496 to 1704,’ contain- 
ing the oaths, ordinances, and the admission of 
burgesses of this town. At the end of the book is 
an account of the population of Southampton, taken 
in 1596, whereby it appears that the sum total, in- 
cluding all residents, was 4,200, of whom the able 
men amounted to 784. The aliens and family 
number 297. The fifth, entitled Book of Remem- 
brances, for the town of Southampton, beginning 
the 5th Henry VIII. with the ordinances of the 
Mayor, &c. and ending in 1601, is a book full of 
purely local information, with a copious index 
Besides these, which are, perhaps, the most impor- 


amount of information relative to the medizval his- 
tory of the town. Among them are Enrolments of 
the Statutes Merchant from 39 Eliz. to 2 James II. 

Journal of Corporation Proceedings from 1602 to 

1642. Brokage Books, 53 in number, commencing 
A.D. 1440. Books of the Assize of Bread for the 

years 1482, 1559, 1596, and 1694. Weighing Books, 

three in number, two without date, and the third 
1496. Linen Hall Books, seven in number, from 
1552 to 1569. Woollen Cloth Hall Books, for the 
yeats 1554, 1569, 1571, 1572, 1574, and 1576. 

Muster Books, for the years 1544, 1555, 1567, 1579, 

1583, and 1589, and one without date; and at the 
end of the last book is an account of the number of 
inhabitants at the time able to bear arms. There 
is also a Subscription Book in aid of the King in 
1661; a roll of the steward of Southampton’s ac- 
count for the petty customs of Lymington, Ports- 

mouth, &c. temp. 8 Henry VI. with a large collec- 
tion of Court Leet Books and Presentments; Jown 
Court Rolls of the time of Henry VI. and Admiralty 
Court Books from 1566 to 1585. Besides these 
more formal documents there is one book contain- 
ing matter of the date of Edward IL., II. and IIL., in 
which will be found brief notices of the charters 
granted to the different cities and towns of England, 
and the laws of the guild of Southampton, in Nor- 
man French. In the Court Leet Books we find 
presentments upon almost every subject, and espe- 
cial care seems (in the early part of the history of 
Southampton) to have been taken lest any encroach- 
ment, however trifling, upon the common property 
should be allowed to grow up into a presumptive 
right, The most minute circumstances are men- 
tioned, and the greatest care exercised in the pre- 
servation, intact, of their early rights. Thus, under 
date 1567, we find a long presentment regulating 
the period of the year that cattle shall be placed 
in the Common, the Saltmarshes, Houndwell, and 
Hoglands respectively: and “the coward is en- 
joined not to shift the head of cattle from one 
field to another without the consent of four men 
of knowledge, appointed from time to time by the 
twelve,” (that is, jurors of the Court Leet). And 
again, “The brewers are ordered to dig no clay 
in the Saltmersh because it is town land.” In 
1576, there are complaints and presentments 
against one Rock, for having encroached with his 
garden, “the value of half-a-yard, into Houndwell 
fields.’ Against others, in 1481, for allowing hogs 
to run in Maudlin ficlds or Hoglands, unringed or 
unyoked, with a fine of 4d. for every hog that shall 
so appear in future. Against others, for cutting 
“any manner of bushes, young trees and thorns, 
which now groweth in or about the common of the 
town,” with the penalty of 6s, 8d. against any person 
so offending; and in 1585, a remonstrance against 
the sowing of wood in Hogland, which was some part 
of the year common to the inhabitants; and it is 
stated that the common sort of people, being com- 
moners, find themselves greatly grieved withal, for 
after wood sowing there will grow no grass or any- 
thing else for the cattle to feed upon. Many 
presentments occur as to the state of the highways. 
In 1574, it is ordered, “That all earth, rubbish, 
dung and other soil, which lyeth in the streets, shall 
be carried into the Saltmarsh, and there dispersed ; 
and the inhabitants are recommended to send their 
servants to help, and appoint others to see it done ;”’ 
and in 1639 there isa complaint against two persons 
for a mixen on the highway, and against one Greateek 
for two mizens against his door in Houndwell Lane. 
Other remonstrances occur at various periods, on 
almost every species of abuse. In 1575 a com- 
plaint was lodged against T. Hoskyns, and in his 
absence the jurors ordered a hedge to be pulled up, 
whereby he had encroached upon the common. 
The MS. report adds, “ Notwithstanding Hoskyn’s 
wife, being greatly offended therewith, hath not let 
only to speak of us, but openly declare on Mayday, 
in the presence of divers others, that when her hus- 
band came home it should be set up again in dispyte 
of us all, being the Twelves, which if it should be 
suffered it would not only be the occasion of others 
to presume the like, but also bring the same on 
part of the said common by prescription into ques- 
tion, which we pray may be in nowise suffered.’’ 
Nor does there seem to have been less attention 





tant, are many other yolumes, containing a yast 





paid to all that concerned the morals and cleanliness 





of the town, than to the preservation of mae 
rights. Thus, in 1607, “Three churmaydes 
presented, two of them because they had no wr 
employment. Both were required to put themse] 
immediately to service or to leave the jonaal 
Again, in 1608, one Warde was presented, « for 
letting his apprentice go up and down the stree 
he was ordered to take in the boy to his service, 2 
to give him reasonable correction as the wy 
quireth.”” ‘Three men were ordered, in 1609, to ~ 
each 3s. 4d., for tippling all the afternoon per 4 
host to pay 10/.; so also, one Fatnell, inn-holder of 
the Crown, was fined, in 1632, 102, for entertainin, 
a dancer and some servants of the town late at ni ne 
and in a disorderly manner. In cases of ine 
and evil-speaking, the same power seems constantly 
to have been put in force. Thus, in 1608 ca 
was ordered to leave the town who had been guilt 
of slander, and when, a few days later, it was i 
vered that she had not only not gone away, but had 
repeated the offence, she was condemned “to be set 
in the cadge with a paper before her;"’ s0 too, in 
1633, Mrs. Knott “was committed to the work. 
house for scolding, brawling, and fighting with the 
wife of Paul Bovoe ;”’ and in cases of greater gravity, 
a similar power seems to have been exercised with 
equal judgment. Thus in 1633, we find Elizabeth 
Manfield committed to the workhouse for inconti. 
nency, which she owned. A man and a woman 
in 1624 were presented “for keeping company,” 
but were allowed a week in which to leave the 
town, as they asserted in excuse that they had been 
asked three times in church, and were shortly going 
to be married; while somewhat earlier, in 1608, a 
“ (woman of the town,) by her own confession, 
was sentenced to be whipped privately in the Town 
Hall;” but a ‘ —— (procuress) publicly at the 
cart’s tail throughout the town.” Almost all com. 
plaints seem to have been listened to attentively, 
and the punishments awarded sometimes with a 
leniency that may appear strange in the present 
day. Thus in the case of a poor man, who in 1609, 
from hunger it appears, was driven to steal a lamb 
and a pig, no other punishment was given him than 
simply whipping and banishment from the town; 
while in 1576 there is a presentment (repeated more 
than once in subsequent years) that “ there is a sad 
want in this town of a cucking stool, for the punish- 
ment of scolds and such malefactors, which is very 
necessary to be set up;’? and so Kitty Beryl, in 
1529, is threatened, if offending again, “ to be sent 
to the cokyn as a scold.’’ While the instances above 
may be considered as direct interference by means 
of the Court Leet jury, in favour of the morals of 
the town and the abatement of nuisances, there are 
very many instances of the interference of the 
Mayor and Corporation personally (by complaint 
or otherwise from individual members of the town,) 
with the trades existing at the time in the town. 
Among these we may notice the manner in which 
the prices of various essential articles of consump- 
tion were forcibly determined at a fixed rate; thus 
in 1606, it is recorded that “the Mayor and Justices 
of the Peace taking into consideration the price of 
beer and malt, and finding the price of malt is now 
sold after two shillings the bushell and not above, order 
that from and after Easter day next, that the beer 
drawers of this town shall not brew any beer but good 
beer, and wholesome for man’s body; and make nor 
sell but two sorts of beer, viz. double beer, and 
ordinary beer, and to sell their double beer at 3s. 4d. 
the barrell, and their ordinary at 2s. the barrell, and 
not anie other price whatsoever ;”” also “that there 
shall be only six ale brewers within the town, aud 
they to sell their ale a full ale quart within doors, 
and three pints without doors;” and a few years 
later, “‘on the humble suit of the brewers, stating 
that malt was 2s. the bushell, and hops at 8/. the 
hundred, order was given that they shall henceforth 
brew and sell double beer at 4s. the barrell, and 
ordinarie at 2s. the barrel.” Again, in 1609, there 
is an order that the butchers shall sell all theit 
tallow, good and bad, at 3d. per pound, between 
Michaelmas and Easter, and 2d. afterwards; and to 
sell it in open market to none but townsmen. The 
chandlers are desired to give no more than the 
above-mentioned price, and to sell their candles at 
4d. the pound. It seems that there was eon- 








siderable difficulty iu regulating the prices of tallow, 
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=~ 509 there was a complaint against several 
ber ~ for in an coiep bial manner offering 
ipo much money, namely 4d. and 44d. per Ib. for 
w to the butchers, when they might have pro- 
cured it cheaper, and then sold their candles at dd. 
]b., a matter never heard before.”” In 1613 there 
Prey order that all vintners of the town shall not 
- oe Gascoigne wine at more than 6d. the 
art ; and a similar one in 1633, with the addition 
 ahite and red claret! In many cases relative to 
the hire of horses, we find peculiar care exercised ; 
thus, in 1577, there is an order “‘ that none keeping 
horses or beasts for hire shall take for a journey of 
icht days, OF under, to London or Bristowe, above 
. §d., and that every day after the said eight days 
be expired, not above 10d. by the day ; provided 
always, that if any man shall ride to Sarum 
and home again in one day, or the like journey, 
then to pay 16d. for that day, and not above. In 
cases of any wilful imposition, punishment con- 
stantly followed; thus, in 1609, Christopher 
Sturges is ordered to pay 3s. 4d. for selling a 
‘ot of beer for one penny; and, in 1615, A. Barnard 
pint 0! + * ° 
iementioned as fined 10s. for killing a bull unbaited, 
and acalf not fitted to be killed ; and in 1633, James 
Rolfe was fined 3s. 4d. for killing a bull without a 
licence; and there is a curious presentation, “That 
the butchers have often been warned not to beat 
their calves or prick their meat, and yet they do so 
beat and prick their veale,whereby the wind entereth 
sothe flesh swelleth with bobles, as it were blown, 
yhich is unwholesome for man’s bodie, for which 
they are amerced 10s. a-piece.”” In 1576, Thomas 
Kelly was presented, for furnishing to a Frenchman 
ahorse at 13s. 6d., for London, which was a fiery 
jade, and not able to keep company with others, so 
that the Frenchman was obliged to hire another at 
Gylford, whereby he is to be amerced 6s. 8d.; and 
lastly, in 1523, one Hykeman was fined 6s. 8d. for 
letting out a horse to go to London, not being one 
of the Hackney men. Many other notices may be 
found relating to customs existing at various periods 
inthe town, as to the value of different articles of 
provisions, &c. and the power generally exercised 
by the mayor and corporation. In 1462, there is a 
notice of 1s. paid to a man for riding to Winchester 
“to warn the mayor of the schypps that were under 
the Wyth (Wight,) for him and hys house” (horse). 
In 1461, the cost of the guild dinner, containing a 
lengthy enumeration of articles, is mentioned at 
22s. 10:d. In 1469, two gallons of whyte wine 
and two gallons of red wine, sent to Lord Rivers, 
cost 25. 8d., and a hogshead of whyt and red wine, 
sent to the King (Edward IV.) cost respectively 
li, 8s. 4d. and 16s. 8d.; a gallon of Ypoeras, given 
to the King, 2s. 8d. ; and a barrel of Malmsey, given 
to the Queen’s receiver, 9s. Again, paid to Lord 
Arundel, for six minstrells, 3s. 4d.; and a similar 
sum to those belonging to Lord Winchester; and 
there is a note that in the same year there was ex- 
pended 2/. 12s, 6d., when the mayor rode to London, 
vith “the Erle of Warwick and was there twelve 
days;” and, in 1609, it appears, from a complaint 
made to the Court Leet jury, that oats were selling 
ats, 8d. per bushel, at which time an order was 
given to sell them at 2s. in future: and, in 1616, 
“a ordinarie for eating the bucks, sent by the 
Erle of Southampton, is fixed at 2s. 6d. a piece, and 
Md. the waiter.’ In 1579, on a suspicion against 
Widow Walker, there is a request ‘ That five or six 
honest matrons do see her stripped, to the end to see 
vhether she have any bludy mark upon her body, 
*hich is a common token to know all witches by.” 
In 1608, there is an order that the barbers shall not 
teneeforth trym anie person on the Sabbath- Day, 
unless it be such gentlemen strangers as shall on 
that day resort to the town, on the forfeiture of 6s. 8d. 
1n1609, there was an order that “The watch usually 
set by the Sheriff on Trinitie Fair, shall not be set 
® Trinity-Sunday, for fear of profaning the Sab- 
bath ” andin 1641 it was directed that on Sunday 
orning, during divine service and sermon, all the 
giles of the town shall be kept shut, excepting 
the wickets of Bar-gate and Water-gate. In 1629, 
pecial leave was given to one Onesimus Hayne to 
tup a writing school. In 1634 it is stated that 


Abrham Lelander * is to be town post ; he is to go 
“wards London on the Mondays, and to return to 


%y 


uthampton on the Saturdays.” In 1638 permis- 





sion is given to Jacob Thringe to set up a fencing- 
school, on the condition he shall depart the town 
next Ladye-day ; and in 1677, an order is given that 
‘*the brewers be commanded to use no more iron- 
bound carts, for that is a great decay, not only to the 
paved streate, but also causeth his beere to work 
uppe in such sorte, that as his barrel seemeth to be 
full when they are brought, and when they are settled 
they lack some a gallon of beere, and some more, to 
the enriching of the brewers and to the great defayte 
and hindrance of the town.” 


So much of what was most interesting in this 
visit, was connected with the Cathedral, that we think 
a ground plan will be acceptable to the members, 
and serve for future reference. 
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1. Consistory Court. 6. Altar. 

2. Font. 7. N. Transept. 
3. Choir. 8. 8. Transept. 
4. Rufus’s Tomb. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Association for Promoting Cleanliness among 
the Poor has published its first quarter's report ; 
and that report is, even at this early stage of the 
proceedings, an answer to objectors and an argument 
for its supporters, The good which it has already 
done, is proof acquired that the institution was 
needed ; and the old assertion, that the poor would 
not use the boon thus offered to them, may be con- 
sidered as disposed of, to a sufficient extent, by the 
experiments here and elsewhere. The number of 
poor persons who have bathed and washed their 
clothes, during the quarter, at the Asylum in Glass- 
house-street, has been 13,422—giving an average 
exceeding 1,000 per week. Onethousand recipients 
of this relief, divided between the two several forms 
in which it is administered, are, in the swarming 
multitudes of London’s struggling poor, no very large 
relative number—but that number expresses, never- 
theless, a large amount of positive good—were this 
even its numerical limit. In other places, however, 
which took the lead of London in this effort for the 
humble, the example has been progressive ; and, as 
we have already ventured to predict, the hundreds in 
the present result will soon be thousands, in view of 
the comfort which it will bring. The moral results 
remain to be developed in a ratio which the figure 
cannot express; for although it is probable that, in 
the beginnings of this social experiment, the already 
existing sentiment of cleanliness will take the earliest 
frequenters where they can thus practise the habit— 
yet, it is certain that many who may be led by other 





considerations (such as the influence of example) to 


the bath and the wash-house, will there jind it—and 
so bring away, with the gift they went to seek, a far 
higher thing than itself. The moral consequence, in 
return, will long continue to influence the increase of 
the figure—but ultimately leave it far behind—the 
one having a limit somewhere, and the other none, 
Of the number above stated, 6,318 were bathers, and 
7,104 washers; and the number of articles washed 
has amounted to 61,595. The division of the aggre- 
gate number of 13,422 into nations exhibits certain 
results which, on the first view of them, seem curious 
and somewhat at variance with received prejudices, 
The number of Irish bathers is 3,643, while the 
Scotch are only 161. The difference in the several 
amounts contributed generally by the two countries 
to the London population will, of course, account for 
a great part of this particular difference; but we 
cannot think it is in anything like the ratio of one 
of the former to nearly twenty-three of the latter :— 
while the number of English bathers, too, which 
should surely be more, is about one-third less 
than the Irish—being 2,389. The Welsh bathers 
are 52, and the foreign ones 73. The washing sta- 
tistics exhibit the same differences as the bathing, 
though in a less proportion :—Irish, 3,631—English, 
3,194—Scotch, 173—Welsh, 56—foreign, 68. To 
all these, the accommodations were gratuitous; and 
their continuance is, of course, dependent on subscrip- 
tion—the expense averaging a fraction less than ] }d. 
perhead. The association is, we understand, in want 
of funds—and will, we trust, find them. One argument 
has been used against this new form of charity—which, 
unlike other objections that we have had to combat, 
is respectable in its character—though, we entirely 
| believe, wrong in its conclusions. The poor, it is 
said, want clothes rather than the means of washing 
them, and a satisfied stomach more than a clean 
| outside, This argument would not deserve an answer, 

if it only meant that a poor man should be dirty 
| because he is hungry, and that the single garment 





; | should not be washed because he has no more. It 


| proceeds upon the assumption that there is but a 
| given amount of charity in the land; and that the 
| increase of the divisor representing the number of 
| its objects must diminish the quotient applicable to 
each, in a rule strictly arithmetical. If we thought 
that the pound given to the poor man’s wash-house 
was a pound necessarily abstracted from the supply 
of his first and most pressing necessity, then we could 
have not an instant’s hesitation in deprecating the 
diversion of a fund so sacred, and already so inadee 
quate to the demand upon it. But we do not believe 
the virtue to exist under any such conditions. We 
believe that charity is an elastic quality—like others, 
enlarging by its own practice, and expanding to em 
brace the multiplication of its objects. The subscrip- 
tion withheld from this association by the objection, 
does not, we imagine, go to swell the other and more 
| important fund—but is so much absolutely lost to 
the general cause of charity. There is, we believe, 
benevolence enough in the land for all worthy pur- 
poses, if it be properly appealed to—and, at any rate, 
a vast deal more than has been yet exhausted ; and 
the sentiment is lowered when one charity is de- 
nounced, in the name ofanother. If the proposition 
were really an alternative one—if the question were 
whether the toiling man should dine or bathe—our 
voice, with those of nature and religion, would be for 
dinner: but he who dines well, dines all the more 
pleasantly for being washed ; and even the cheerless 
banquets of Duke Humphrey derive a sickly comfort 
to the guest from his being clean—The report adds, 
that the committee of the association have estab- 
lished baths and washtubs for those who choose to 
pay 2d. for the former, and 1d. per hour for the 
latter with the use of the drying-room:—this part 
of the institution being, at the rate given above, a 
self-supporting one. 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr. 
William Upcott, the well-known former librarian 
to the London Institution, and zealous literary 
collector. In the latter capacity, he had a sort 
of European reputation—the Autographs, brought 
together by him during a long course of years, 
forming one of the most valuable collections of the 
kind existing, and a body of reference both to his 
countrymen and to the foreigner. . 

From Berlin, we hear of the death of another 





literary veteran, the Baron Ferdinand Theodore de 
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Liechtenstein—a dramatic poet of distinction ; to 
whom the German stage owes a large number of 
original productions, and many translations from the 
operatic drama of the French. Possessed of an 
ample fortune, M. de Liechtenstein’s passion for his 
art was not restrained by any of those unspiritual 
considerations which temper the enthusiasm of the 
Jess-favoured of fortune—“ making I cannot wait 
upon I would.’”” For many years he performed gra- 
tuitously the functions of manager of the Grand 
Opera of Berlin,—and subsequently, those of vice- 
director of the music of the same theatre. 

The ill-starred world of the Polish Emigration 
has to deplore the loss, at Passy, at the premature 
age of 48, of one of the most distinguished writers of 
its body,—Madame Hoffman, whose maiden and na- 
tional name was Tanska. Ter works were princi- 
pally directed to the business of moral education ; 
and the first of them, which passed through fifteen 
editions, was published at the early age of 18. The 
attention of the Government was soon drawn to the 
value of her productions ; and she was still in her 
youth, when she was appointed Inspectress-in-chief 
of the schools and boarding-houses fur young women 
throughout the now-deceased kingdom of Poland. In 
1831, she accompanied her husband into exile, and 
took up her abode in Paris; where she continued 
her literary labours—publishing at Leipsic and Bres- 
lau, and thence circulating her works throughout 
all the provincesof Poland. At the wish of her friends, 
she had undertaken an historical work, destined for 
the especial instruction of the youth amongst her 
countrymen, when death brought to a close her useful 
and honoured career. 

The French papers mention the arrival of Wash- 
ington Irving at Bordeaux,—charged by his govern- 
ment with a diplomatic mission. From Paris, we 
hear that the Royal Council of Public Instruc. 
tion has requested the Minister to place in the 
hall of its deliberations, beside the portrait of M. de 
Fontanes, the likeness of M. Royer Collard, — 
for the sake of the honour which, both as Professor 
of Philosophy and as President of the Committee 
of Public Instruction, he has reflected on the Uni- 
versity ; and that the official approbation of the 
Minister was immediately communicated, in reply. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the tombs of the two 
greatest German composers of the last century, 
Gluck and Mozart, should have had the same 
strange fate of oblivion ; so complete, in the case of 
each, that, up to the present time, no man has been 
able to “show where they have laid him.” The 
grave of the latter, in spite of anxious inquiry, is yet 
to seek ; and the reader will remember the summons 
sent, a year or two ago, by the Austrian government, 
to his aged widow, to come up to the capital, in her 
extreme decline, that she might help, by the flicker- 
ing light of her almost burnt-out memory, in seeking 
for the place where, fifty years before, she had left 
the husband of her youth. Up this long vista of half 
a century of widowhood her thoughts travelled in 
vain. The fame of the illustrious dead has accom- 
panied her all that time, brightening the weary way; 
but the tomb itself lies in the shadow of that far past,— 
and will never be known, save by some such accident 
as has just revealed the resting-place of Gluck. In 
repairing one of the walls of the village of Mutzlein- 
dorf, near Vienna, the workmen found, inclined 
against the base of the wall, below the level of the 
soil, a small tablet of grey marble, engraved with the 
following inscription, in the German tongue and 
Roman characters :—“ Here reposes a brave Ger- 
man, zealous Christian, and faithful spouse,—Chris- 
topher Chevalier de Gluck, a great master in the 
sublime art of music. He died on the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1787.” 

A circumstance of a rather, curious nature, and 
very significant of a struggle between the spirit of 
freedom inherent in the press itself, and the power 
that fetters it—to come at no distant day,—has 
recently taken place in Copenhagen. A few months 
ago, when the King of Prussia arrived in the port of 
that city, and just as he was about to step into the 
boat which was to take him ashore, some sparks, 
escaping from the chimney of the steamer, set fire to 
the flag that bore the royal arms of Prussia, and con- 
sumed it. This trifling incident a Copenhagen 
journal, called Faedrenelandet (The Country), made 
the ground of an article wherein the Editor, Mr. 





John Henry Gjoedwad, predicted the approaching 
fall of absolute royalty in Prussia, and indulged in 
certain pleasantries at the cost of King Frederick 
William’s religious and political opinions. For this 
offence against the Royal guest, the Government 
ordered the prosecution of the Editor; and the Cor- 
rectional Tribunal condemned him to certain penal- 
ties, including a fine of 2000 rix-dollars (about 200/.), 
and the payment of the costs, amounting to about 
801, more:—a sentence which was, on appeal, con- 
firmed by the Royal Court of Copenhagen and the 
Supreme Court of the Kingdom, successively. On 
default of payment, the Government made a scizure 
in Mr. Gjoedwad’s house, and advertised his library 
for sale by auction on a given day. Early in the 
morning of that day, the place of sale was filled to 
overflowing ; and the first volume put up was a Danish 
translation of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims,—a small 
pamphlet offered at the price of 16 skilings, about 
9d. But scarcely had the biddings reached a few 
pence more, ere a voice from the midst of the crowd 
exclaimed, “I bid 3000 rix-dollars for it” (300/ ); and 
an elderly gentleman, stepping out, handed over the 
sum in bank notes. The treasury agent declared 
the Government demand satisfied ; and the sale was 
abruptly closed, amid the plaudits of the spectators. 
The purchaser is a merchant of Copenhagen, named 
Falkenbjerg; and the Society for Promoting the 
Freedom of the Press has unanimously elected him 
an honorary member,—and sent his diploma, enclosed 
in a box of silver-gilt, by adeputation of its body. 

The workmen employed in the restoration of the 
Cathedral at Brunswick, have made a discovery of 
great interest. In removing the plaster coating from 
one of the lateral walls of the nave, they have found 
the latter covered with fresco paintings in its entire 
length and breadth. These are divided into com- 
partments—each one containing a subject from the 
life of Duke Henry, surnamed the Lion, born in 
1129, and who died in 1195—the founder of the 
city of Brunswick and builder of the Cathedral. 
The paintings are of the highest finish ; but have, 
unhappily, suffered much from the removal of the 
plaster which overlaid them,~ notwithstanding the 
utmost precautions used in the operation, The 
government has ordered their careful restoration— 
as also their publication by engraving. They are 
supposed to be of the 14th or 15th century. It is 
hoped that other frescoes will be found in the same 
edifice—probably on the opposite lateral wall, at any 
rate. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 


noux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. = 








FINE ARTS 


HISTORICAL PAINTERS VERSUS DECORATORS. 

I trust you will, in common justice to the historical 
painters of Great Britain, afford space for the follow- 
ing facts and observations, which must have escaped 
your attention when you inserted the paragraphs [in 
No. 932] relating to the memorial of the unsuccess- 
ful exhibitors in Westminster Hall, and the decora- 
tors who exhibited at the Bazaar in King-street, St. 
James's. 

The Royal Commission was established for the 
sole object of “ inquiring whether advantage might 
not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament, for the purpose of promoting and encouraging 
the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom, and in what 
manner an object of 80 MUCH IMPORTANCE would be 
MOsT EFFECTUALLY PROMOTED.” And the declara- 
tion of the object of the commission, as put forth in 
their secretary’s paper in the first report, shows that 
they stand in the situation of trustees for the benefit 
of those * higher classes of Art’? which * do not, and 
cannot expect to meet with adequate private encou- 
ragement.”” See, also, Mr. Hallam’s valuable paper 
in the third report [.4th. No. 881]. 

And how have they performed their trust ? 


By 
devoting the proceeds of the Exhibitions of Works of 
Art—which they do not attempt to deny belong to 
the collective body of exhibitors at Westminster 
Hall—to the expenses of an exhibition of glass- 
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staining, arabesque painting, wood carving, 0; 
tal metal-work, and ornamental pavements 4 
° : . — Mere 
house decoration, with which the Commission ha 
no authority to interfere, and with which the porn 
have the greater reason to complain of being br 
up, as degrading them to the level of mechani 
instead of elevating them, or even leaving them thee 
original standing as gentlemen, as they had a right 
to expect, from the terms in which the objects of the 
Commission were prescribed. Yet you consider thi 
answer as “ kind and conclusive.” The trustees tm 
betrayed their trust, and spent money they had “ 
right to touch, in speculations they had no Tight to 
undertake ; but because they say they have so done 
you think that the just claims of the cestuique trust 
are conclusively barred from all satisfaction, Would 
this answer be of any avail ina private case? Would 
not trustees so defaulting always be required to re. 
place the money so misappropriated ? 
. In your next paragraph, you quote from a writer 
in the Spectator on the case of the decorators, which 
you consider better founded. You and that writer 
can see there “a breach of faith to the parties s 
called, but not chosen,”—* great pecuniary sacrifices 
on the strength of the call,” (which, be it remembered 
the Commission had no authority to make) ; and 
further, ‘that the country will have reason to be 
dissatisfied if so grand an opportunity be lost for 
calling out any original talent in ornamental design 
that it can furnish, and employing it when found," 
But has not the conduct of the Commission been 
especially a “breach of faith” to the historical 
painters, in appropriating the procceds of the 
exhibition of their works, produced by far greater 
“ pecuniary sacrifices,” and a hundred times 
more mental exertion than is required or exer. 
cised by ornamental designers,—to the payment 
of the expenses of that exhibition of mechanical 
works, with which they had no authority to in- 
terfere? Is it not a breach of fuith, after the an- 
nouncement in Parliament, which all must remem- 
ber, “that the proceeds of the exhibition in West- 
minster Hall would be given to some public charity,” 
which was further understood to be, one connected 
with the Fine Arts,—to appropriate the proceeds 
to the expenses of the commission, which ought to be 
defrayed by the State, and still more gross and in- 
sulting to jumbleup the expenses legitimately incurred 
in prosecuting their inquiry as to the Fine Arts, with 
the expenses incurred in their unsuccessful specula- 
tion, the encouragement of trade, which the Commis 
sion had no authority to enter into? Or, are we to 
consider decorative art to be the high class of Fine Art 
which the Commission is appointed to encourage, and 
that the historical painters are only allowed to exhibit 
that they may have the honour of producing the 
funds to meet the expenses of the exhibition of works 
in that higher branch,—decoration, which has proved 
unable to meet its own? Will not the country have 
reason to be dissatisfied, if so grand an opportunity 
be lost for calling out any original talent in historical 
painting “ that it can furnish, and employing it when 
found’? or isit only in decorative art that it is to be 
so jealous ? : 

I have confined myself to the breach of faith, the 
subject of the memorial, and your observations ; but 
has not the conduct of the Commission been a conti- 
nued series of breaches of faith with the historical 
painters, of far more importance than the question of 
the disposal of the funds which have accidentally 
fallen into their hands ? : . 

Did they not first ask for “works of high class 
“belonging to the domain of thought,” “ works 1 
quiring that abstract treatment that renders nudity 
unobjectionable,”’ “ works not of local interest, the 
acts of illustrious individuals, nor the commemoration 
of national events, but the grander and more ideal 
subjects,—painting in its most didactic form” ?and were 
not ten out of the eleven prizes, the acts of illustrious 
individuals, or the commemoration of national events: 
Did any of them exhibit that “abstract treatment 
that renders nudity unobjectionable” ? 

Have they not admitted, in the front of the Cata- 
logue of the second exhibition, that they had excluded 
“the works of artists of acknowledged ability,” hit 
torical works of high class and high treatment, for 
the blunders of plasterers, or “ inexperience of ancw 
material :” while they took in a fresco of a - 
drinking a pot of beer? and did they not admit tha 
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x 935) 
«hstanding they had ample space they had 
oie works of acknowledged merit in the vestibule” 
ere they could not be seen, because they had vio- 
. one of the conditions of the programme, by 
ing too late, while they hung up various heads 
3 4 had equally violated other conditions by being 
—- and a Cartoon by Armitage which not only 
vated that, but another condition by being in co- 
} and have they not, on the last occasion, 
— the three prizes to works which violate the 
vmdition of “ coloured sketches”’ required by the pro- 
prs for neither that of Mr. Paton, Mr. Armitage, 
or even of Mr. Tenniel, can fairly be called coloured 
sketches ? But I should take up too much of your 
ve if I were to point out all the breaches of faith 
yith the historical painters. These are a few that 
jie on the surface and may be tested by anybody, 
and are sufficient to show that the Commission for 
the promotion and encouragement of historical 
inting have manifested the most reckless indiffer- 
= to the success of the artists and the art they 

yere expressly appointed to encourage. 

Lam, Xe. An Historicat Parner. 





~ wMusIc AND THE DRAMA 
Huywarket.—An amusing drama, in one act, 
called *A Cabinet Question,’ by Mr. Planché, was 
uced here on Monday, with Mr. Buckstone for 
the hero—one 7’om Polish, foreman to an upholsterer 
snd cabinet-maker, who has performed the romantic 
gat of saving from imminent danger a lady of rank, 
by stopping her horses when running away with the 
carriage. Being asked for his name, 7'om gives that 
of Alfonzo Montmorency, from a novel with which he 
had just been amusing his leisure. To support the 
character thus assumed, Jom then runs in debt with 
his tailor; and, moreover, to gain a sight of his mis- 
tress, goes to the expense of frequently visiting the 
jit of the opera, where more than once he is recog- 
rized, and his passion corroborated by a smile from 
the boxes. While thus infatuated, Tom ungratefully 
lses the advances of his master’s daughter, Lucy 
Rusewood (Miss Julia Bennett), until the lady her- 
sif enters the shop on business, when an explana- 
tin taking place, Tom is disabused of his insane 
expectations ; and soon after, indeed, becomes the 
instrument of again serving her, in a love affair of 
he own, by preventing her lover from going to 
China, and aiding in the discovery of a will, con- 
cealed in the secret drawer of a cabinet, made by his 
master, which leaves to the young gentleman in 
question a handsome property, and to himself a 
lgacy of a thousand pounds. Thus provided with 
the gifts of fortune, no difficulties lie in the way of 
either couple, who, of course, make up their minds 
fo be forthwith united. The tact and experience 
town in this piece rendered it safe throughout, and 
the real wit and talent of the dialogue insured it, at 
the fall of the curtain, a triumphant reception. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences. —Sept.8.—The most im- 
portant communication was made by M. Pouillet, on 
thestorm, near Rouen, of the 19th ult. The owners of 
theproperty destroyed, on that occasion, have brought 
aaction for indemnity against the insurance compa- 
ties; assigning as the ground of action that the de- 
snetion was the result of electricity, and that they 
we therefore entitled to recover. According to the 
chuse in their policies, which provides compensation 
fr loss from lightning (fex de ciel), several reports, 
declaring that electricity was present in the storm, 
tai that the buildings were thrown down, not by the 
ince of the blast of wind, but really by an electrical 
curent,—and even going so far as to assert that fire 
ts visible—have been received by the Academy. 
insurance companies, on their side, have not 
een idle, They have had recourse to M. Pouillet, as 
we of the most eminent men to whom on such a sub- 
ket it was possible to apply ; and that gentleman has 
nade investigations on the spot,—the result of which 
4M.Pouillet says that electricity had nothing to do 
the calamity in question. It is possible that the 
Xibunal before which the claims of the insurers will 
be brought, will appoint a scientific commission to 
"porton the subject.—M. Biot presented an appa- 
niu which is used, in Germany, by the sugar manu- 
to try the strength and character of their 
‘mp, and also by medical men as a test in diabetic 





urine. It is of simple construction. It consists of 
two concentric prisms of nickel; one of which is fixed, 
whilst the other, to which the eye is applied, is move- 
able. They are separated by a tube, which is filled 
with the solution to be examined. The two prisms 
are so placed that the light polarized by the first may 
be refused by the second. The solution is now intro- 
duced. A coloured object is seen, which is at first 
blue. The moveable prism is then turned until the 
object is yellow. The angle of rotation to arrive at 
this tint gives, by means ofa table, the quantity of 
crystallizable sugar contained in the solution.—M. 
Bourguy read a paper, to prove the existence of nerves 
in the serousmembranes.—A paper was received from 
M. Matteuci on the electrical powers of the torpedo. 
He shows that the discharge proceeds from a_parti- 
cular part of the body, between the back and the 
belly,—and not, as has been asserted, from all parts. 
—Sept. 15.—Several communications were received 
relative to the disease which has manifested itself in 
the potato.—A letter was read from M. de la Rive, 
on the possibility of rendering the electric light 
available for the use of workmen in mines. This 
gentleman states that five or six elements of a pile 
of copper and an amalgam of potassium sufficed to 
render incandescent two cones of charcoal inclosed 
ina small glass globe.— Messrs. Ledoyen and Raphael 
announced that they had obtained a liquid of great 
utility, for the purpose of disinfection in the emana- 
tions from animal excretions, by dissolving 4 oz. of 
nitrate of lead in two pounds of water. 

Romsey Abbey Church.— Since the visit of The 
Archeological Institute to this fine old church, a dis- 
covery of some interest has been made there, the par- 
ticulars of which may be collected from the following 
letter frovx Mr. Ferrey, the architect :— 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to know that 
on Monday, the 15th inst., during the progress of the works 
now carrying on in the restoration of Romsey Abbey Church, 
a discovery of some importance was made. I should inform 
you that it was found necessary to move a large Purbeck 
stone slab to the extent of two or three fect, in order to pre- 
vent its concealment by the intended flooring of some seats. 
From the circumstance of this slab being 11 ft. 6 in. long, 
by 3 ft. 9in., and once ornamented by a large floriated cross 
of brass, of which the impress now remains, I was not with- 
out expectation that it might cover a stone coffin. Great 
care was, therefore, exercised in raising the stone. Upon its 
being moved, there was discovered, immediately under it, a 
stone coffin, 5 ft. 10 in. long, by 2ft. wide in the broadest 
part, and one foot deep, containing the skeleton of a priest, 
in good preservation, the figure measuring only 5 ft. 4in. in 
length, the head elevated and resting in a hollow cavity 
worked out of the stone, so as to form a cushion. He had 
been buried in the vestments peculiar to his office, viz. the 
alb and tunic. Over his left arm was the maniple, and in his 
hand the chalice, covered with the paten. Considering these 
remains to be at least 500 years old, it is remarkable that 
they should be in such preservation. The chalice and the 
paten are of pewter, the latter much corroded ; a great por- 
tion of the linen alb remain ; the maniple is of brown velvet, 
fringed at the extremity, and lined with silk ; portions of 
the stockings remain, and also all the parts of the boots, 
though, from the decay of the sewing, they have fallen to 
pieces. About two feet from the end of the coffin isa square 
hole through the bottom, with channels worked in the stone 
conducting toit. This was probablya provision to carry off 
the fluids which would be caused by the decomposition of 
the body. On the sides of the coftin could be traced the 
marks of the corpse where it was first deposited, from which 
it would appear that the deceased had been stout, as well as 
short in stature, It is to be regretted that the inscription 
being stripped from the verge of the slab, we have no means 
of knowing whose remains these are. The Purbeck marble 
slab had never been disturbed, being found strongly secured 
by mortar to the top of the stone coffin. It is curious that 
the covering should be so gigantic, and the coffin under it so 
small. Judging from the size of the slab and the beauty of the 
large fluriated cross, it might have been supposed to cover 
some dignificd ecclesiastic. This is clearly not the case ; the 
vestments found being such only as Lelong to the humbler 
grade of the clergy. Perhaps the great size of the cross on 
the slab(which has, indeed, the peculiarities of a processional 
cross) may be intended to designate the oftice of the deceased, 
whose duty it might have been (if a sub-deacon) to carry the 
cross on solemn festivals, This is, however, mere conjecture: 
but it can scarcely be concluded that a Purbeck marble slab, 
of such magnitude as compared to the coffin, would be fixed, 
without some special reason, or meaning. In the absence 
of any known date, judging from the impress on the marble, 
and the shape of the stone coffin, I should assign both tothe 
early part of the fourteenth century. I remain, &e. 

BENJAMIN FERREY. 

Miss Kelly's Theatre.—In general it should be 
made a point of principle, not to notice an amateur 
performance in any public journal. If a party of 
gentlemen choose to hire a theatre for their amuse- 
ment, and invite their friends to witness them, it is 
as unfair to select them as a mark for reprehension 
as to write a critique on the turbot or the haunch of 
mutton with which the giver of a dinner party regales 


occasion to depart from this general principle. The 
remarkable nature of the performance we are about 
to notice might of itself be almost a sufficient excuse, 
but we find our full justification in the fact that there 
was nothing that could incur censure even according 
to a severe standard of criticism, and further, in 
the belief that publicity will not be disagreeable to 
the persons immediately concerned. The fact is, that 
a party of gentlemen, well known to the literary world, 
performed Ben Jonson's admirable comedy of Every 
Man in his Humour, on Saturday night. We subjoin 
the cast, which isa complete curiosity :— 

Kitely  .. es os +» Mr. Forster 

Knowell .. ae Mr. Mayhew 

Captain Bobadil. . Mr. Charles Dickens 

Brainworm - Mr. Mark Lemon 

Edward Knowell Mr. Frederick Dickens 

Downright Mr. Dudley Costello 

Master Stephen .. Mr. Douglas Jerrold 

Master Matthew. . Mr. Leech 

Thomas Cash Mr. Augustus Dickens 

Oliver Cob = Mr. Leigh 

Justice Clement . . Mr. Frank Stone 

Roger Formal Mr. Evans 

William Mr. A. aBeckett 

James Mr. W. Jerrold 

Dame Kitely Miss Fortescue 

Mrs. Bridget Unk . 

rib nknown. 


To all persons conversant with the current litera- 
ture of the day, the above names wi!l be perfectly 
familiar. Mr. Forster is celebrated as a connoisseur 
of the drama, and as the biographer of the republi- 
can statesmen whose lives were published in Lardner's 
Cyclopedia. Mr. Charles Dickens is the immortal 
“ Boz;” Mr. Mark Lemon is the writer of several 
successful pieces, and, if report be trusted, the editor 
of Punch; Mr. Dudley Costello is the author of 
several popular tales; Mr. Douglas Jerrold is one 
of the most powerful supporters of Punch, and the 
first comic dramatist of the day ; Mr. Leech is the 
caricaturist to Punch ; Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Leigh 
are contributors to the same periodical, the former 
being, moreover, a successful dramatist, and the 
latter the author of the Comic Grammar. Miss For- 
tescue is the intelligent and interesting actress of the 
Haymarket Theatre.— The Times. 

Cambridge.—As you kindly inserted some account 
of the discoveries lately made in Jesus College Chapel, 
perhaps you will do the same by the following notice 
of some minor works in the same university. And 
first:—some researches made in the Chapel-hall of 
Queen’s College have brought to light a fine roof of 
oak existing above the present flat ceilings of plaster. 
That in the hall is a valuable example of a high. 
pitched open roof,—probably the finest specimen 
now visible in the University ; though we cannot say 
how beautiful the roofs may be which are still con- 
cealed by the flat ceilings in the halls of Christ's, 
Magdalen and Peterhouse. There can be little 
doubt, from the date of those buildings, and the ex- 
ternal appearance of the roofs, which still retain their 
original pitch, that timber framework of the usual 
character still remains above the miserable lath and 
plaster work of the last century. Sidney and Em- 
manuel are of later date,—but quite early enough to 
make it probable that similar roofs remain there. It is 
to be hoped that, before long, some researches will be 
set on foot in all of the above-named colleges ; and if 
it be found that the origina! character of the roofs has 
not been quite destroyed by the Paganizing mania 
of the last century, that they will be all restored, 
Queen’s Hall is, we understand, immediately to re- 
sume its original appearance. The ceiling in the 
chapel—the destruction of which, with its curious 
painting, in the middle of the last century, is so 
feelingly lamented by Cole,—was of inferior charac- 
ter to that of the Hall; but still infinitely more 
beautiful than the dismal flat expanse of unornamented 
whitewash which now deforms the chapel, cutting 
off the head of the east window,—which, we under- 
stand, is to be restored, and filled with stained glass, 
We hope this is an earnest of the good work of re- 
storation, which is so much needed in many of the 
chapels of our colleges. The original ceiling of 
Magdalen Chapel still remains,—the rich oaken 
heams projecting into the rooms which have been 
formed in the gable of the roof, Christ’s Chapel has 
been much injured, by rem~ving the mullions from 
the windows and plasterin, between the beama, 
These, and many other of ou: sacred edifices, cry 
loudly for the hand of restoration to be employed on 








his private guests, We have, however, found an 


them. Under the direction of the Master of Trinity 
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College and Professor Willis, a rich groined vault is 
being erected in the great gateway of Trinity. The 
stone springers for the intended vaulting have long 


remained in the walls, as tantalizing memorials of 


good purposes never accomplished. These have, 
happily, now received their complete developement ; 
though it is much to be regretted that it has been 
thought necessary to employ wood, instead of stone, 
in the construction. The Mastership of Professor 
Whewell has been already signalized by more than 
one remarkable improvement in the collegiate build- 
ings ;—of which the restoration of the windows mo- 
dernized by Bentley, and the magnificent oriel de- 
stroyed by Hinchliffe, is the principal. It now re- 
mains for him to complete the good work, by rebuild- 
ing the Combination Room ; which was erected, in 
the last century, in the miserably insipid taste then 
prevailing. This alone is wanted to complete the 
beauty of the magnificent court. I find I made a 


slight mistake in my description of the repairs of 


Jesus College Chapel:—the east window turns out 
not to be a quintuplet, as was believed, but a triplet, 
with blank panels between the lights.—D. S. 


Great Russian Railway.—The largest tract of 


railway ever contemplated in Europe is that from 
St. Petersburgh to Odessa—extending over an unin- 
terrupted line of 1,600 miles. 


Odessa, in warm, nay hot, weather. 


polis and Ispahan. 
great interest in this gigantic plan.— Advertiser. 


Antiquities of Greece.—The following monuments, 
the fruit of the travels of M. Le Bas in Greece, are 
about to be placed, by order of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, in France, ina hall ofthe Louvre assigned 
to them, by the King, beside the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties and the collection brought from Nineveh :—a 
Votive bas-relief, representing Theseus,naked, invoked 
as the protector-hero of Attica;—-a funeral shaft, 
or broken column, of a good period, presenting a 
young girl in the act of bidding adieu to her father 
and mother ;—the fragment of a frieze, supposed to 
have belonged to one of the small temples of the 
Acropolis destroyed by time or by war—and re- 
presenting a scene in the Combat of the Amazons;— 
a Votive bas-relief, from Cortynia in Crete, which 
exhibits Jupiter, seated,—on his right, Hebe and 
Mercury,—or rather, perhaps, Europa and Cadmus, 
In 
the right corner, is a draped figure, less in size than 
the three divinities, and in the attitude ofa suppliant; 
—the fragment of a small statue, wanting the head 
and a part of the arms and legs, but which it is easy 
to recognize as Hercules seated on a rock, by the 
lion-skin spread on the rock and the club still re- 
maining ;—a bas-relief, in which figure the nine 
Muses, with their attributes, between Mercury and 
Apollo,—and appearing, from the inscription on the 
plinth, to be a monument consecrated to the latter 
god. It is of coarse workmanship, and a late period, 
—scarcely deserving, it is said, the name of Art; and 
interesting only as a page in the history of its decline 
among the Greeks, and a proof of the survival of 
the Hellenic usages down to the latest times of 
paganism ;—a leaden weight—a mina—from the 
island of Chios, representing a Sphynx seated on a 
vase ;—together with a dozen marbles, having inscrip- 
tions,—all from the town of Mylasa, in Caria,—and 


who were particularly worshipped in Cortynia. 


all, it is said, of historic importance. 


Battle Church.—A correspondent informs the Sus- 
sex Advertiser, that, on cleansing and scraping the 
old wash from the wallsof Battle Church, previously 
to their being re-washed, they have been found to be 
covered with paintings of a very ancient and curious 
character,—some of them very well executed. There 
is some writing, too; but, with the exception of a 
word or two, it has not been deciphered. Only a 
portion of the walls have been scraped ; and, as the 
writer hints at some disinclination on the part of the 
authorities to pursue the operation, it may be weil 
that we should call the attention of archeologists to 


this report. 





Erratum.—P. 923, col. 3, 1. 57, for ‘ Ford Alwyn Compton’ 


read Lord Alwyn Compton, 


It will connect the 
Baltic and the Black, and consequently the Caspian, 
seas,—traversing three different zones of temperature; 
and a person may thus leave the Russian capital in 
the depth of winter, and arrive, on the same rail, at 
It is, however, 
the beginning of what may really be termed an over- 
land route,—connecting, in fine, the Russian metro- 
The Emperor Nicholas takes 
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For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independgnt of 

the amount of premiums received. _ z : 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life surviving another, 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment, may, 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annual 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death would other- 
wise occasion to their aay friends. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 


Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Es 








the Company's Agents in the Country. = 
Fire Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before 
the lith of October. 
(By order of the Board,) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 





No. 48, Gracechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE on LIVES, &c. d : 
Inrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies. 
Directors. 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson. Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson, 


from the commencement in Dec. 1835, to the 20th Nov. last :— 


information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


The following statement shows the progress of the Institution 











No. of A 

- : | Pm mount of 

Years ending | sowed. Annual Income. Capital. 
| £. 2 a. £. sd. 
20th November 1836 .. 616 8021 12 2 10,736 3 0 
” ” 1837 .. 435 14,600 0 0 31,592 10 5 
” * 1328 «. 459 1993419 4 46855 010 
” ” 1839 490 25,427 4 2 64,959 10 10 
ped ped 1840 .. 494 31,051 10 10 90.545 13 9 
* jot 1841 357 36,357 1 4 114993 2 4 
” ” 182. 364 39.360 9 7 139,806 1 7 
” ” 1343 .. 703 44,219 17 0 167.079 11 2 
po oo 1844 .. 722 55,037 9 2 | 202,162 1 9 

Total Number....' 4,640 





The gratifying result of the valuation 
assets of the Institution on the 20th November 1842, is ex 


of the liabilities and 

xem- 
plified in the following instances; exhibiting the profit assigned 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to seven 








LONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
Z SOCIETY, Established 1836, for the Purchase of Re: 
sionary Property, Policies of Insurance, Life Interests ken ig 
ties, &c. 4. New Bank-buildings, and 10,’ Pal] Mall East —— 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. Chairman. - 
Francis Warden, rik (Director H.E 1.0), Fice 
_Parties desirous of disposing of Reversionary P; 
liberal terms. and without unnecessary delay, may oben ti." 
forms of proposal, on application to the Secretary te Cleat 
Thomson, Esq. 4, New Bank-buildings, or to the ‘Ket — 
Pall Mall Fast. JOHN KING, erly 
GcOTTISH” WIDOWS’ FUND and Lif 
con tCR ance SOCIETY, E 
stituted by Act of Parli 
Head Office. No, 5, St. Andrew-senee ties 
The Earl of ROSEBERY, K.T., Presiden?” 

genont to ge Rion ire Hanated ney With ltetd 

~ ip “4 
Ponds cert ‘ e Hundred and Ninety Thousand 

e Annual Revenue to upward A 
three ‘Foonsand Pounds Sterling oor ne and Thirty. 

e investigation into the affairs of the Soci i 
for by the Articles of Constitution, will take plare a erovided 
of December. 1845, and all who effect insurances on their lives 
before that day, which closes the current septennial ied, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained 
those who delay doing so till the commencement of the follow. 


Chairman, 





ing year. 

the whole surplus profits belong to th 

applied either by being added to the a. aasrea: nnd may be 

the future contributions during life, or by their value i pncoee 

beias given over to them ot once, in Money 
‘urther information, with forms of pro . 

on application at the Head Office, or _—. ris ghtsined 

Agnueien. HUGH M’KEAN, Aven? 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall. x , 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
P 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank, pny 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5&6 Will IV. ¢. 78 
omnes parocomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 9 
illia af, Esq. ty i 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. +i ieee 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 


James Clift, Esq. 





J. Humphery, Esq. Al 
| Rupert Ingleby, Bsa. a Re 
Thomas Kelly, Esq, Ald, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Reape mpi mmeny Ay es of King’s College, -* 
vantages of the Argus Life Assurance Com ’ 

pe utteiene aw L —_ me | Saw pe — 

n addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the aesnred 
have the security of the Company's Tneome of nearly 60,00 per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

‘ompany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits, 


nnua mium to Assure £100. 

Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
30 118 127 0 
40 150 169 21410 
50 1Mu41 119 10 401 
60 2 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. y 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the A 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured, 

rd of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. : ; 
EDWARD BATES. Resident Director. 
A NEW 





ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanicsl 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object (lass; linear 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3i. wei 
post, 3/. 17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM, 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. P 

A very effective and extremely portable Instrument. peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


BY THE QUEEN'S LETTERS PATENT. 

Colourless Ink for use with Prepared Paper, styled, by Royal 
permission, = mre 
THE QUEEN’S PAPER AND INK. 
On account of their cleanliness and elegance these articles 
will be found invaluable for general use. ‘The Queen's Ink is 
nearly as colourless as spring water, and the characters appear 
—Dark or Blve according to the paper used—the instant it 
touches the Queen's Paper, which, in external appearance, 
resembles ordinary paper, while the fluid does not soil the 
fingers nor anything with which it may come in onne sane 

does it deposit any sediment, even in the warmest we: % 
Also, INDELIBLE and INDESTRU CTIBLE 
BLACK INK, approved by the highest Chemical Authorities, 
for Records, Legal Deeds, and general Business Transactions. 
This Ink. when used with the Queen's Paper, or with the ben 
tentee’s Prepared Parchment, gives perfect security from Frau 
and Forgery, and is rig 4 recommended for all writings that 
require to be preserved. The prepared Parchment is equal to 

Vellum for writing on, and is considerably cheaper. |. | a 
The Queen's Paper may be had of all sizes and qualities, done 
uP the Queen's nk i 8d., 1s. and 2s, each, 

d. 





The Queen’s Ink is sold in Bottles, 4d., 
and the Indelible Ink in Bottles, 9d., 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 

Manufactured for the Patentee by James Gordon, 1, i 
phion-place, Edinburgh. who is also Agent for the sale - e 
Queen’s Paper, Agents in London, A. Cowan & Sons. 45, ( ppet 
Thames-street; and to be had of all respectable Stationers 
throughout the Kingdom. 























years :— 
’ | | | 
e¢ e a a. a Reductior. | Equal to a 
‘ze! wed ef! £2 | in Pre: eduction 
=& he 2» s Fs é = minum in per cent 
Sz) a8 |"2) ES lieu of on the 
= 5 < < Bonus. Original 
Pa bal tad | Premium ot 
Years.| Years,| £.  £.8.d.£.8.d.| £. 8.d. 
7 59 1,000 16311 © 63 0 60} 2717 2 4t 
7 33 2,000 17710 6) 54 1 8 2011 6 39 
6 | 52 2,000 22719 0 9711 8 34 5 10 35 
6 | 31 500; 37 2 0 1217 6 425 32 
5 51 1,000, 91 3 0) 47 6 13 64 28 
4 42 500, 28 19 Oo} 1712 1 313 3 20 
3 46 800; 37 8 0) 3118 8 418 10 15) 
2 63 3,000; 140 15 ¢) 22415 0) 23.11 7 10. 
1 42 | 20001 2614 ol 70 8 41 3 3 9 43 





The next division of profits will be made in November 1847. 


MEMBE 
OCTOBER 
PAID WITHIN TH 


IRTY DAYS FROM THAT DATE 


cation at the Office. 
London, Sept, 20, 1845, 








JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


BERS whose PREMIUMS BECOME DUE on the Ist 
NEXT. are REMINDED that the same MUST BE 


The Report. of the Directors to the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
Members, held _on the 16th December, may be had on appli- 


Meu CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; hy = 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter Oe 
in the ee ey >. Sols 7 & i aon 
agent r exportation, 57, Upper ames- . 
and Oilmen tae at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christe 
church, Surrey. . 
ra] > 7 q 
eas at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fam- 
lies, Stel horpere. and large consumers supplied with 
t the wholes rice for cash. 
Black, 2s. ed. “ss. Od. 38. 4d. 38.8d. 4s. 0d. 4s. 4d. 48.8d. 5 
Green, 3s. 4d. 38.8d. 4s. 0d. 45. 4d. 5s, Od. 6s. Od. ed 
¥ 10d. ls. 6d. 1s. 8d. 





Coffee, 9d. . Is. Od. Is. 2d. Is. 4d. 
0 d and upwards sent to any part of Town. 
MANSELL & . 2, Bucklersbury, Chea’ 


rders for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 
carriage yo any part of the kingdom, 
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THE ATHENAUM 








y’ 9853) 
— 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 


AND 
RAILWAY JUNCTION COMPANY. 
(PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED.) 


Temporary Offices, No. 32, Charing Cross. 





Capital, £1,800,000, in 90,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit £2 per Share. 


Provisional Committee. 


The Barl of Devon. 


ckers, M.P. 
ies Ae ners “Esq., late Colonial Becreteny of Ceylon. 
Pao Aut alae, Eg ” Noel House, Kensington 
Se rector ing the Croydon Railwa: way Co pte. . 
CB hy "Esq. M.P., director of the Nort Devon Railway 


bey iahyp. E sq., director of the Blackwall Railway Company. 
ba oot Be rd, Es Cleyeland-row, St. James's, 
Mg, LLD. SLP., director of the Blackwall Railway Com- 


Brakenbu 
it ofS ton eos man, Esq. TTxadenhall- street. 
J Davart evallier Cobbold, Esq., chairman of the Eastern Union 


peer Denman Croft, Bart. 
hs ~1 of the Blackwall Railway Company. 
i baal ay ware of the South Midland Kailway. 
Sir James Duke, M.P- 2 oo 
Howard Fiphi Eiphinsten. Bea, M 
Gade of the London and South Essex 
way temp 


n, 
ea come b. Alderman. 
Right tien Sir Augustus Foster, Bart., New-street, Spring-gardens. 
Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart., Queen-square, Westminster. 
¥. Haigh, Esq., deputy chairman’ of the Blackwall Railway Com- 


¥. E Hiickson, Esq., director of the London and South Essex 
aan Company. 
kinso om, 
iad ‘ames hope am Esq. M.P. 
‘eptain B. M. Kelly, R.N., aitector of the Brighton Railway Com- 


Jumes Esdaite, 


» ae Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

1 Macaghte Sq., director of the London and South Essex 
Railway Com 
Wiliam Magna. _ and Alderman. 

John Martin, yt om L., Allsop’ 's-terrace, New-road. 

James Matheson, Esq. M.P. 

Sir William Molesworth, Bart. M.P. 

Javid Ogilvy, Esq., director of the London and South Essex Rail- 


Reid, 2nd Life Guards. 
= James Reynett, K.C.H. 


Stewart, E: 
fe donee Strickland, 
PA bg Esq., € oa 
Captain C. yndale, Pain of the South Eastern Railway. 
Hvar Charles P: V illiers, M.P. 


n, Esq., chairman of the Croydon Railway Com- 
pany. 
Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
With power to add to their number. 


Provisional Directors. 
The Earl of DEVON, Chairman. 
fAraick. MAXWELL STEWART, Esq. M.P. } Vice- 
Chairmen. 
ip Anstruther, Esq. W. E. Hickson, Esq. 
Wm. Sprott Boyd, Esq. Captain B. M. Kelly, R.N. 
dota Bowring, Bar M.P. | Sis sir Ww tain €,W, Tyndale , Bart. 
a! 
Tet Hon. C. P. V illiers, M.P. 
Hirard Elphinstone, Esq. M.P. | W. A. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Engineer. 
Thomas Page, Esq. 


JOR JELF SHARPE 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Bridges & Mason, Red Lion-square. 


Architects and Surveyors. 
Messrs. Fowler & Austin. 


Bankers. 
The London and Westminster Bank ; the Union Bank of London; 
the Commercial Bank of London. 


Parliamentary Agents. 
Hugh Innes Cameron and George Bain, Esqrs., 18, Parliament- 
street; Joseph Parkes, Esq., 21, Great George-street. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
E. W. Williams, Esq. 

The object of the above Company is to carry into effect the report 
“the Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners (7th February 
EM/reecommending an embankment of the northern shore of the 

and to connect such embankment with a railway proceed- 

Ug from the proposed site of the Central Terminus Company, at 
® near Hungerford-market, to the Blackwall Railway at Fen- 

street, and, (crossing the river) to the South-Eastern, Croy- 
én, and Brighton Railways, at London-bridge. 
Applications for Shares may be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
‘uporary office of the Company, 32, Charing-cross ; to the Solici- 
ters and Parliamentary Agents ; and to the following Agents and 
ers, of whom also prospectuses may be obtained, more 

Sr epaining the object :—Messrs. R. and W. Hichens & Harri- 
eedle-street ; Mr. H. J. Williams, 80, Old Broad-street ; 

Years. Barclay, Allsop k Mercier, Exchange- buildings ; ; Messrs. 
Nackensie & La Lawrence, 38, Cornhill, London; Messrs, Forsyth & 
ridad, Liverpool ; Messrs. Johnstone & Bradley, Manchester ; 
James Pearson, Birmingham ; Mr. Luke Arnold, Bristol ; Mr. 
Sanford, Exeter ; Messrs. Watson & Co. Leeds ; Mr. Robert 
re Messrs, John Robertson & Co. Edinburgh; Messrs. 

Even & Auld, and Fould: & Cockburn, Glasgow. 
Parties as are shareholders in the Blackwall, Croydon, 
me South Eastern, and South Essex Railway Companies 
"rupted to signify the same in their letters of application, 











DIRECT LONDON AND EXETER 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


With Extension to Falmouth and Penzance, 


i Hammersmith, Turnham en Brentford, Isleworth, 
Hounslow, Staines, Egham, Bracknell, Benfield, 
Wokingham, Kingsclere, Andover, of ‘Sallsbe ury; §) bury, 
Sherborne, Yeovil, Crewkerne, Axminster, and Honiton, to Exeter. 
Capital £3,000,000, in 120,000 Shares, of £25 each. Deposit £1 7s. 6d. 


r Share {with further ‘Deposit of £1 5s. per Share after the Bill 
as passed the House of Commons). With power to raise £1,000,000 
more, if necessary. (Provisionally Registered, pursuant to 7 & 8 


Vict., c. 110.) Offices : 52, Regent-cirect, Wetatinogines, adjoining 
the County Fire Office. 


Provisional Committee. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Mexborou ver-street, Pic- 
cadilly, director of the Direct London and Le Railw ay 
Lord Henry Loftus, ang -square 
Sir pow at Hervey B ruce, Bart. Montague-square, and Down-hill, 
vondon 
The_Hon. Coa, J. Lawless, 71, Pall Mall aoe of the Great 
Manchester, Rugby, and Southampton Railw 
Colonel Sir Frederick Hankey, G.C.M.G. Queen ‘Annoctieet, Coven, 
dish-square, director of the Tonian : Ceylon Banks, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse and Cette Railw 
J. R. Ehillissore, Esq. L.L.D. 42, Clarees- -street, Chancellor of 
ali 
John David Chambers, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn, Recorder of Salisbury 
Brigadier-General Sir Henry Pynn, 19, Clifford-street, director of 
the County Fire Office, and South and Midlands Railway 
Sir Reymond ‘Jarvis, Fair Oak Park, near Winchester, director of 
Manchester and Southampton Railway 
The Ben. A Capel, Theyden House, Essex, pon Park-street, Gros- 
venor-squ 
Charles W iiiiam Spicer, Esq. 28, Portman-square, director of the 
nehester, Southampton, and Oxford Junction, Warwick 
a W orcester, Shropshire Mineral, and Grand London and 
Dublin Approximation a 
William Burge, Esq. Q.C. 
The Rey. Bourchier W of Savile, ‘Oakham ton, Devon 
G. Thompson Jacob, Esq. Blandford, Magistrate, and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Dorset 
ficier’ Francis Roberts, Esq. Burton Bradstock, near Bridport 
Hi. H. Hungerford, Esq. Ding! ey Park, Market Harborough, and 
ea street, Piccadilly, director of the Leicester and Bedford 
ailway 
Francis Dawson, Esq. Grosvenor-street 
wr sree Fe a Esq. 73, Eccleston-square, and Long 
Orchar 
Lieutenant- Colonel Pp W. Pedlar, Mutley House, Devon, director 
of the Manchester, Southampton and Poole Railway 
Thomas Dowglasse, "Bsq M Marlborough-place, St. John’s-wood, 
director of the Great Eastern and Western, and Manchester 
and Birkenhead Continuation Railways 
Walter Shairp, Esq. Sussex- Fores Hsde-park, director of the 
Ceeed Southampton and Portsmouth Railway 
th fon, Henry Savile, Dover-st 
AW. Hillary, Eag, 68, < eden ad 
W. L. Pope, E34. odford, feeex, director ¢ ~{ the Oxford, South- 
ampton, Gosport and Portsmouth Railw: 
George Evans, Esq. Milbury-: —— ‘Regent's 's- anit, director of the 
London and Holyhead Railwa 
Francis Lloyd, Esq. Temple, Tonden, and Bingley House, Bir- 
mingham 
William Thomas Davies Lhoyd, Esq. L bepteath, Anglesey 
E. 8. Blundell, ~— 18, Lower ees re 
John Alle n, Esq. 12, € 
William eireinghane Costello, rt M. b. Wy eet House, Brentford 
T. Piers Healey, Esq. — emple 
William ; Hunston, Esq. Piceadill 
A. Abrahams, Esq. Member of the Town Council of Seuthempten 
William Lowten Jones, Esq. Wood Hall, Hilgay, Norfol 
Thomas Chi pple, Esq. Stoke Wood House, ction 
. aptain T. C. Forde, Gated, Aslane, Dublin 
Captain Sir Andrew Pellatt Green, R-N. K.C.H. 9, St. James's- 
street, St. James’s-park, director of ine “Teen British 
North America, and the Ionian Banks, and director of the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Charles Gover, Esq. City Club 
J. “ ree Esq. L.L.D. King’s Bench-walk, Temple, and Keppel- 





Quen’ W aite, eh Old Destnghen-ctrest, director of the Chelten- 
ham and Brighton Rai 

H. Cane Leahy, Esq. St. loomen, director of the Sheffield 
Buxton, Potteries, Leeke and Crewe, the Rugby, Derby and 
Manchester, the Direct Birmingham, Oxford and Brighton, 
the Bognor and London Brightcn a, the Great Leeds, 
the Great Welsh Central Railway, oS ane, Dunkirk and 
Bruges, and Ghent and Brussels Railw 

John Harvey, Esq. Ruth Hill, W Paani, 
the Commercial Bank of London 

Thomas Houghton Hardinge, Esq. 23, Park-lane 

E we William Cox, Esq. Crown Office-row, Temple 

W. A. Hill, Esq. Deputy-C hairman of the Oxford and Whitney 
Htaitway Company, and Barnet and Metropolitan Railway 

‘ompany 

Henry Ludnell Dampier, Esq. of Colnishays House, near Bruton 

Augustus E. Greaves, Esq. Derby, director of the Rugby, Derby 
and Manchester Railway 

Gow Moore, Esq. 8.P.D.L. King’s County, High-Sheriff County 

oscommon 

Captain Charles Frederick Parkinson, Polygon, Manchester, 
Managing Director of the North Lancashire, and Manchester 
and Southampton Railways 


Surrey, director of 


Committee of Management. 

Col. Sir Fred. Hankey, G.C.M.G. | T. Piers Healey, Esq. 
Brigadier-General Sir Henry - W. Hilliary, Esq. 

ynn. H Hungerford, Esq. 
E. S. Blundell, Esq. - L. Pope, Esq. 
‘Thomas Dowglasse, Esq. b 4 alter Shairp, Esq 
George Evans, Esq. harles William Spicer, Esq. 

With limited power to waa to their Number, 
Engineer. 
John Braithwaite, Esy. C.E. 4, Trafalgar-square. 
Joint Solicitors. 
D. E. Colombine, Esq. 8, Carlton Chamhers, hoe street. 
Messrs. Elmslie & Preston, 47, Moorgate-street 








London Bankers. 
Messrs. Curries & Co. 22, Cornhill. 
London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square, 








Local Bankers. 
BD vccnus cece cesses Tugwell & Co, 
Birmingham .. Attwood, Spooner & Co, 
Bradford ie ork) Banking Company, Bradford. 
ridpo: Dorsetshire Bank. 

Bristol. a Baillie, Aimes, Baillie & Co. 
Cheltenham ... County of Gloucester Bank. 
Devonport . .. Messrs. Hodge & Norman. 

Saunders & Co. 
Exeter wood Snow & 


ba s England re South Wales District 























=a seenessegons Joint Stock Bank 
saneeee East Riding a" 
Pauncesion, parently Bolitho & 
verpool . iverpoo! Benking Com any. 
Manchester . Scholes & Co, . 
Newcastle- ‘on-Tyne. ’ W. H. Lambton & Co. 
Norw ich . . Harvey, Hudsons & Co. 
gham ...... +» Notti and Nottinghamshire Banking 
Compan 
Plymouth Harris, M udge & Co. 
Everett & Co. 
Salisbury............ W. B. Brodie & Co. 
Wilts and Dorset Bank. 
Shaftesbury . Messrs. Brodie, King & Macklin.” 
Sherborne Wilts and Dorset aed Company. 
York . Swan, Clough & 


P Prospectuses wi plans +4 ee Leng Ry. forms of agptications 
or 8 ares, may at ie offices 0; e . 
of the following Stock and Share Brokers, Tr ee 


Messrs. wutten, 8 Gribble & Sutton, Royal yy eames Taunton 
Bush, Austin Friars, London ; 


Henry Vatcher, pore Cardwell & ran Manchester. 
John Langworthy, ditto. John R. Mann & Son, Norwich. 
Wilkinson & Sons, ditto, Muurd & Co, Edinburgh. 
J. B. Munday, Bath. James Pringle, ditto. 

A. W. Moffatt, ditto, 
Kirk & Co. ditto. Luke Arnold, Bristol. 
Ridsdale & Co, ditto. 


\. John Thomas Holland, Coventry, 
Wm. Moore & Co. Huddersfield, ? M. Balme, Gloucester, 


a = & Shaw, Derby. Messrs. H. & W. A. Tassie, Glas- 
y & Simpson, Hull. gow. 

Sound Phillip, ditto. James Watson, ditto. 

Graystone & arle, York. Thomas Gray, ditto. 


Henry Billington, Wakefield. 
Hopwood & Palmer, Plymouth. 
Hall, Brothers & Co. Cheltenham, am. 
Tn  seauen inson, Newcastle- Messrs. Sudlow, Brothers, Liver- 
on- 

5 F. Bell "& Co. ditto. 

. H. Collis, Birmingham, 
Rickard Ball, Taunton, 
Raymond & Son, Shaftesbury. 
Myers & Birkbeck, Manchester. 
Wm. Marshall, ditto. 


The following Gentlemen are appointed as Local Solicitors in furtherance 


of the interests of the Company, from whom Prospectuses and applica- 
tions for shares may also be obtained. 


Williams & Sunderland, Leicester. 
Roworth & Shepperly, Notting- 


Hi. c. , Cea Halifax 

W. Mason, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
ames Clayton, ditto. 

B. Cowderoy, Reading. 

Joseph Nelson, Settle. 


Exeter, W. Lambert, jun. Esq. 
Egham, Thomas Harvey, Esq. 
Bagshot, John Mears, Esq. 
Bracknell, Charles Cave, Esq. 
Wokingham, Francis Soames, Esq. Blandford, George Moore, Es 
Salisbury, Henry Cooper, Esq. Dorchester, George Cull, jun. sn 
Ditto, Messrs. Foot & Radcliffe. Bridport, 8. H. Gummer, 
Shaftesbury, Messrs, Wills & Bur- Ditto, Henry B. Fox, Esq. 

ridge. Honiton, Isaac I. Cox, Eq. 
Sherborne, George Hancock, Esq. Lynn, eng Platten, Esq. 
Ditto, Samuel Foot, Esq. Lyme Regis, N. P. W ‘aring, Esq. 


Bruton, Messrs. Dyne & Son. 
Yeovil, George Hancock, Es 
Crew kerne, Robert Lowman. a3 sq. 
Axminster, Walter poner, Esq. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Provisional Committee of Management of the Direct 
Londonand Exeter Railway Company. 
Gentlemen—I request you will allot me Shares of 25/. each, 
in the above Railway ; and I undertake to accept the same, or such 
less number a8 you may appropriate to me, subject to the regula- 
tions of the company, also to sign the necessary — documents, 
lh to pay, when required, the Deposit thereof of 1/. 7s. 6d. per 


Name in full 
Profession (if any) and pro- 
fessional residence, in full 
Residence in full 
Reference 
Date . : 
Signature of applicant. 


‘yplRECT LONDON and EXETER RAIL- 

w Ay COMPANY, with Extension to FALMOUTH and 
PENZA 

NOT i i Ks HEREBY GIVEN, that no further Aoplicetions 
for Shares in this undertaking will be received after the wth inst. 

By order of the Committee. 
). E. COLOMBINE, } Joint 
ELMSLIE & PRESTON, $ Solicitors. 
6, Great Winchester-street, 52, ames -street, 
September 23rd, 154 


IRECT LONDON and EXETER RAIL- 
WAY, with Extension to FALMOUTH and PENZANCE. 
—The Committee of Management of the above Company, in order 
to remove any possible misapprehension in the minds of the Public, 
to assure the Landowners and others interested in this under- 
erin that the Engineer of the Company, JOHN BRAITH- 
ALTE. Esquire, and his assistants, are now actively engaged in 
pia A the necessary surveys, in order to comply with the 
Standing Orders of Parliame —- 


EC OLOM ani ae i 1 Joint Solicitors to 
ELMSLIE & PRESTON, § the Company. 
Direct London and Exeter Railway Company, 
Offices, 6, Great Winchester-street, Broad-street, 
and 52, Regent-street, September 25, 1845. 


TUE PATENT READING EASEL, patronized 
by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and supplied by command for Buckingham Palace.—This simple, 
elegant, and most useful invention enables a reader to enjoy his 
hook without the fatigue of holding it, or adopting the usual and 
highly injurious posture of leaning over a table. It is fastened 
very simply by a clamp to the framework of any chair or sofa, 
and removed at will without injuring and even marking the 
furniture. The volume is supported at any variable height or 
focus agreeable to the sight of the reader, who sits in an erect, 
healthy attitude, and who can therefore prolong the enjoyment 
of his pursuit without feeling that mental lassitude and the 
apprehension of payeieut pulmonary suffering consequent upon 
the habit of reading in the ordinary stooping position. If an 
invalid, the reader can recline on a couch, and the book is in 
like manner brought up to the face. The invention has already 
received high and extensive patronage, and when its merits be- 
come known it u,! be found in every Uorery, school,and draw- 
ing-room. a light, compact, and porta le, it is an elegant 
article fora prontent to a studious friend, a lady, or young per- 
son, and especially to an invalid. The eetona are, in Le 
30s. ; ditto or map es with velvet desk, 32s. 6d ; rosewood, & 
box for enclosure, ls.; ebony and ornamented, 50s. to Sl. “ihe 
paseinted easel, only i any: stegnat aed Sees M than the others, 
lain mabogan . 3, box Mr. A. Saunders, 
J.-L and yo ean ‘ Her Majesty, 70, a 
C. Wilkinson, 14, Ludga 
Smee & Son, 6, Finsbury-pavement; Messrs. Letts k's Son, 8, 
Royal Exchange, Lo London; and by all respectable country up- 
holsterers brarians. Orders, with post-oflice remittances, 
will have prompt attention, 











street ; ;, Messrs. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S | 
MONTHLY SERIES. 


COLLECTION , OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and 
original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Ro- 
mangees ; and the price of each work will be less than 
one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of mat- 
-ter in the ordinary system of publication. - 

The Novsts will be published. ix Four Moytaty Parts, 
price Three Shillings each, <.\-', although containing 
the ordinary amount sc /ut included in THREE 


VOLUMES, will be completed ir rwo, and sold for Four- | 


teen Shillings in cloth. The Bro@rarmiss will never 
exceed Two Parts, or one Volume. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. cloth, 7s. 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By Epwarp Ho.imgs, 
Author of ‘ A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many,’ &c. 


Just completed, 
In 2 vols. cloth, 14s. 


THE WHITEBOY. 
A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1842. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HAL. 


 Tndisputably Mrs. Hall's best novel... .‘ The White- 
boy’ is an excellent contribution to Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall’s Monthly Series." — Atheneum. 

** This forms the second novel of ‘Chapman & Fall’s 
Monthly Series,’ 2 publication set on foot for the laud- 
able. purpose of breaking up the system of three- 
volume novels; a system which carries absurdity upon 
the face of it, and which practically has led to the pro- 
duction of piles of trash. Mrs. Hall’s style is easy, 
graceful, and effective. The death of Abel Richards, 
the mi -man, in which the Banshee or Death-herald 

, 1s described with thrilling effect" 
John Bull, 

“The design of the work is exceedingly well worked 

out, while the story is full of vivid descriptions, life-like 

sketches of character, dashes of genuine Irish humour, 

with occasionally scenes exhibiting the strong passions 

and affections of the Irish people, drawn with exceed- 
* ing energy and power.”—Allas. 


In 2 vols. cloth, lds. 


MOUNT SOREL; 
Or, TIE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
A NoveL. 
By the Author of ‘ The Two Old Men's Tales.’ 


**A tale of singular beauty....The commencement 
of a new, and, asit seems to us, very spirited attempt to 
reduce the price of this class of literature."—Ezaminer. 

*** Mount Sorel’ is its author's best invention....We 
have rarely read a book exciting so strong an interest, 
in which the mean, the criminal, and_the vulgar had 
so smalla share; and for this, as a frowning charm 
and an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, does it 
give us pleasure to commend and to recommend ‘ Mount 
Sorel.’....1f the ‘Monthly Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount 
Sorel,’ continues as well as it has begun, the old three- 
volume system isatan end. The world will no longer 
be willing to pay thirty shillings for rubbish, when, for 
fourteen, it can enjoy the best inventions of the best 
writers.”—Athen@um. 


On the Ist of November will be published, to be completed 
in Two Parts, PART I. of 
THE FALCON FAMILY ; 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. 
A Comic Nove. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By Roserr Bett, 
Author of ‘The Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


The first part of this Biography will not appear until the 
1st of January, in order to enable the Anthor to avail him- 
self of some fresh sources of information which have been 
xecently opened to him, and which it is believed will confer 
increased interest and value on the work. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 





In 1 vol. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL. COOK. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN. 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and 


remodelled, and’many Original Receipts in 
English, Spanish, Swiss, 
French, Polish, And Indian 
German, Dutch, Cookery. 
Rassian, American, ela 

With copious Directions for the choice of all Provi- 

sions, the laying out a Table, giving sniall and large 

Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar. 


By ‘JoserH* BREGION, 
Formerly Cook to H.E.-Prince Rausmosski; to H.-H. the 
Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; to the Marquis of Ayles- 
bury ; the Russian Ambassador at Paris, &c.&c. And 


ANNE MILLER, 
Cook in several English Families of distinction. 


* This is a most formidable rival to all previous ex- 
isting cookery-books. While Kitchener and Rundell 
are quite equalled, Ude and the ‘Cuisinier Royal’ are 

implified and ized. We are further introduced 
to the curiosities of Russian and American cookery, 
while a host of receipts which every one was anxious 
for, from the repertory of Indian and German kitchens 
are also to be met with. The ‘ Practical Cook’ appears 
really to be the richest compendium of good things, 
and the best guide to the art of cooking them, that is 
now to be met with.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“The style throughout is careful and methodical, 
and the receipts given with such clearness, that ‘ she who 
bastes may read.’ ""—Morning Chronicle. 

** Poor Mrs. Glass will, we fear, become quite cracked 
after the issue of this work, for It-will assuredly super- 
sede all books that have gone before it, treating upon 
the sublime art of Cookery, in which.the English are, 
at present, so exceedingly deficient.”— 

“ This is a most valuable ‘ Practical Cook,’ and we 
wish it speedily in every dresser-drawer, and material 
enough for it to work upon in every larder.” 

Weekiy Chronicle. 

**To all persons who wish to excel in this style of 
cooking, the present volume must prove highly useful, 
as, in addition to all the most approved English re- 
ceipts, it contains copious directions for the preparation 
of all kinds of Continental and Indian delicacies. It 
will likewise be of great service to all young house- 
keepers who have yet to learn the proper arrangement 
of a dinner-table, as it contains not only a bill of fare 
for every month in the year, but is illustrated by very 
neat engravings; showing the proper method of 
the dishes on the table, and the order in which the 
courses and dessert are to appear. Indeed, the work 
will prove a complete guide to all who wish to place a 
dinner properly on the table, from the plain family 
joint to the three courses and a dessert. The name and 





position of Bregion are a guarantee for superiority of 


skill and excellence of taste.”—Britannia. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 14s. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH 


THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE; 


With the LEGENDS of the WALLOON COUNTRY and 


the ARDENNES. 
By Dup.ey CosTeLLo. 


With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


“ The first object of this clever volume is to recom- 
mend the Continental tourist of the ensuing or any other 
autumn to vary his Rhenish excursion by exploring the 
beauties of the Valley of the Meuse; containing, ac- 
cording to Mr. Costello, ‘ some of the most picturesque 
scenery in Europe.’ The work is enlivened by a pien- 
tiful sprinkling of pretty vignettes; picturesque bits of 
scenery, old buildings, and groups of figures, sketched 
by the tourist himself with spirit and effect that would 
do credit to a professed artist: the figures in particular 
are characteristic and life-like.”—Speclator. 


In Imperial 8vo. price 16s, cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS: 


A POEM. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
With an Llustration by Danizn Macuser, R.A. 


‘There can be no question that the performance 


bears throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability— 


the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. But we 
pause on the bursts of genius; and they are many.... 


The exquisite beauty of the verses is worthy of the 
noble womanly feelings expressed in them.”— Quarterly 


Review. 


“We find in almost every page some bold burst, 
graceful allusion, or delicate touch—some trait of ex- 
ternal nature, or glimpse into the recesses of the heart 
—that irresistibly indicates the creating power of 


genius.”—Edinburgh Review. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Imperial 4to.,, price Three Guineas: Proofs . 
paper, Four Guineas, on India 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OB, ART. Treating of BEAUTY 
TION, COMPOSITIO Tand si ADE Eee: 
* and COLOUR. By J.D. HARDING, Author of "ag 
'y * With numerous Ill i 
Engraved by.the Author. 4 Ustrations, Drawn and 


Now completed, in 3 vols. price 23, 


THE WANDERING JEW. B 
EUGENE SUE. The Work may still be had in N; y 
bers, Parts, and Volumes; and Subscribers = 


mended to complete their sets without deay. —_ 


In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5¢. 


ST. PATRICK’S EVE;; or, Three Ems 


in the Life of an Irish Peasant. By CH LEVER 
With Four Etchings and numerous Wooden, by Pau, 


“ One of the best and purest producti 
The tale is touched throughsas With genuine parr’ Author x 
hibits glimpses of beauty, moral and {nteRestual,glesini ~ 
lot ofthe Irish labourer, like the pure 
blue in a stormy sky, when occasionally the clouds sens 
Britannia, 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. {fn Ornamental Boards, price 5s, 
Life in Dalecarlia. 


THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. by 
FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated b: 
HOWITT. ' 

“ There are, in the ‘ P: f Mora,’ as i i 
aichareamy fie, amenas® fMore gin eerie 
cheerful pictures of the domestic affections, and honsehold 
habits of educated-and happy middle life, and vivid fancy 
shedding lustre on all which it glances or plays.”—Tuit’s Mag, 








The Sixth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF MOORE; 
Being a Series of Portraits of the principal Female Cha: 
ere by that oopenal Poet, trom ie , 
Artists, made expressly for the Worle in the 
highest style of Art, by or under the immediate Super- 
intendence of 


Mr. Epwarp Finpey. 


Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative Letter- 
press, from the pen of a distinguished Female Writer. 


Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, on India Paper, Atlas 
4to. 8s.; Proofs, ditto, Colombier Folio, of which a few 
only will be printed, without Letterpress, 12s, 


“ The inning of & charming publication. The portfolio 
redolent of ~~ and every sine picture so bewitching that 
i frame, and the whole series to adorn a gallery. A 
portrait of Moore, after Lawrence, is set in a border of exqui- 
site A English and appropriate, and without a borrowed 
tou a the nea sc 7. s . pA mn. 
Then follow the subjects: * Black and Blue . 
= former, tl without caring 

e consequences, 
wounds they have inflicted—is delightfully 
lovely girls, with expression suited to 
Love,’ a. O'Neil, i€ & single female f 
and * You 5 Kitty ’ J. Wright. with oe 
mirror ales ot perfectly delicious ; ae the whol an 
graved, the first-by W. Edwards, and the rest by E. Finden, in 
pg of m t ect ned one gale Se 

ith tender ye ve WS 5 
whether we to costume or the frame-work around, at the 
same time fin 





r . 
correct and profusely rich. A neat and in- 

teresting letterpress ex: ion accompanies each yam 

The work is one of the fairest promise ; and in these on 4 

admiration for the ly superior actions of Art m' 

very popular public favourite.”—Literary Gazette, 


HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY, and of the NINETEENTH till the OVER- 
THROW of the FRENCH EMPIRE, Literary and 
Political. By F.C.SCHLOSSER. 6 vols. Price 3. 7s. 
cloth. 


“ Schlosser is an historian second to none of his contemp, 
raries, We 08 in England no writer between whom 
himself it would not be mere irony to institute any comparies. 
We must look to countries where literature is though! pe 
own reward for "e oy e ween. Ranke omens Comes oth 

hierry a rench historians, m: 5 
him. dn the. depth ond variety of his attainments, and the 
range and com 0 is view, he is su 
ameng modern writers, quite unrivalled. 
sion, sagacity of ju ent, and com 
terials (which are, like the spear of Achu 

one can wield), he is fully equal—and it is ® Pp 


i i i tr eat wr’ y 
any historian might be proud—to those gr Westmnster Review, 


————, 





Fytoted by 3 AMES Horuns, of No. ‘ New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
RANCTS, of No. 1 e ‘on-street North, in t ty, Publisher, at 
Beil & Bradfute, Ediuburgh += for Ine umming, Dublin,—Saturday, Septer 


nter, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St: Andrew, in the said county; and-publisbed 
0. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; aud sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for ScOTLARD, Mes 
j—for IpsLanp, J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, September 27, 1845, , 
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